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AN  ADDRESS 
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BOSTON,  MARCH  24,  1888, 

BY 
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BOSTON : 

MASSACHUSETTS  TARIFF  REFORM  LEAGUE, 

68  STATE  STBBET. 

18S8. 


PEE  FACE. 


Mt  address  in  the  joint  debate  with  Bepresentative  Benjamin  Battmrorth^ . 

at  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  March  24,  1888,  has  been  severely  criticised.  I 
am  much  obliged  to  my  critics,  and  have  learned  a  great  deal  from  their  articles. 
I  have  omitted  from  the  body  of  the  speech  as  published,  or  liave  indicated  by 
a  footnote,  every  statement  in  the  original  speech  which  has  been  contradicted; 
and  I  request  every  candid  reader  to  consider  whether  the  omission  has  impaired 
In  the  slightest  degree  the  force  of  the  argument.  I  print  in  an  i^pendix  the 
pwtions  which  have  been  contradicted,  with  some  additional  statistics  which 
throw  light  upon  the  subject,  and  wliicli  will,  I  hope,  convince  those  who  take 
pains  to  examine  tttem,  that  my  original  statements  were  substantially  correct. 
I  will  add  that  the  statements  which  have  been  challenged  were  made  as  the 
result  of  careful  examination  of  the  subject  for  many  years;  and  that  I  solicit 
the  moet  thoroogh  investigation  of  tiiem,  only  requesting  my  readers  to  remem^ 
ber  that  the  contradiction  of  a  single  statement,  even  if  sustained,  does  not 
involve  necessarily  the  validity  of  the  argument  which  the  statement  was  meant 
toiUustnUe. 

EYBBETT  P.  WHEELEB. 
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MR.  WHEELER'S  OPENING  SPEECH. 

STATEMENTS  NOT  CONTRADICTED  (AS  YET)  BY 

THE  PROTECTIONISTS. 


The  question  we  are  to  discuss,  my  friends,  is  this:  Is  the  wage-earner  bene- 
fited by  the  protective  policy  as  embodied  in  the  present  tariff  ?  It  is  not  a 
theoretical  question  to  be  discussed  as  were  those  we  handled,  when  we  were 
boys,  in  our  debatbig  societies.  It  is  a  qnertion  of  the  utmost  importamse  to 
every  one  of  you, —indeed,  to  every  man,  woman,  and  diild  in  Am^ica.  Hie 
tim^  has  oome  when  the  taxes  are  mnch  more  than  we  need  each  year  to  sup- 
port the  government  and  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt,  and  all  of  the  principal 
tiiat  we  are  able  to  pay.  To  allow  this  money  to  accumulate  in  the  treasury  is 
wasteful.  It  ought  to  be  in  the  pockets  of  the  people,  where  it  will  do  the  most 
good;  and  the  question  that  Congress  must  decide  is  whether  the  taxes  shall  be 
reduced  on  imported  articles  or  on  whiskey.  These  are  the  two  great  sources 
of  revenue,  and  one  or  the  other  must  be  diminished.  If  the  protective  system, 
as  embodied  in  the  present  tariff,  is  beneficial  to  the  wage-earner,  then  owtainly 
it  ought  to  be  continued.  In  this  matter,  the  intwest  of  tiboae  wbo  earn  thdr 
living  by  day's  wages  is  of  the  veryflnt  impOTtance.  Bnt  wbo  ate  Oie  wage- 
earners?  Not  alone  the  workm  in  oar  great  factories,  who  ate  the  persons 
tihe  protectionists  didm  are  benefited  by  the  tariff.  The  man  who  labors  on  the 
farm;  the  clerk  who  toils  in  an  office;  the  engineer,  the  conductor,  the  brake- 
man,  who  run  the  railway-train,  —  these  are  all  wage-earners.  They  and  their 
families  constitute  the  large  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country;  and,  as  Mr. 
Webster  said,  '*The  great  interests  of  this  country  are  so  united  and  insepa> 
rable,  that  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures  will  prospw  together,  or 
languish  together.  All  legislation  is  dangerous  which  proposes  to  bendit  one 
of  these  without  looking  to  the  conseqnmoes  which  may  fall  on  the  otiiefB.*' 
For  myself,  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded,  not  as  the  result  of  Oiecoy,  bnt  of  prac- 
tical observation,  tlu^  the  F^oteelive  aystan,  as  ratbodied  in  Uie  p^eeent  tariff, 
does  not  benefit  bnt 

nmnUtt  m  WACOB-BABlfKB; 

and  not  only  the  wage-earner  on  the  farm,  or  in  the  counting-house,  or  on  the 
sea,  but  the  wage-earner  in  the  factory,  —  m  short,  every  one  of  you  who  hears 
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my  voice;  and  therefore,  it  is  that  I  ask  you  to  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say,  to 
cast  aside  all  prejudice,  and  to  look  at  the  facts  just  as  they  really  are, 

What  does  the  wage-earner  want  ?  That  is  the  real  question.  Whatever  else 
he  may  or  may  not  want,  certain  it  is  that  he  needs  a  comfortable  home  for 
himself  and  his  wife  and  children,  clothing  to  protect  them  from  the  cold,  fuel 
to  heat  their  rooms  and  cook  tii^  food,  and  good,  wholesome  food,  and  enough 
(rf  it.  The  question  is  not,  how  many  honrs  he  shall  work,  or  how  many  bank* 
notes  he  gets  for  his  work,  but  what  will  his  wages  bay  7 

The  first  thing  I  ask  you  to  consdder  is  this:  That  no  man  in  our  climate  can, 
with  his  own  hands,  make  enough  of  the  articles  he  needs  for  his  own  wants^ 
much  less  for  those  of  his  family.  He  can  make  clothing  enough  for  them;  but 
if  he  spends  his  time  in  making  clothing,  he  cannot  be  building  a  house;  he 
cannot  bo  digging  coal,  or  chopping  wood;  he  cannot  be  cultivating  the  earth, 
and  producing  food.  The  first  requisite  to  the  comfort  of  the  wage-earner  is 
sufficient  production,  — that  there  should  be  enough  clothing  and  food  and  fuel 
produced  in  the  world  to  make  all  the  people  in  it  comfortable.  But  it  is 
equally  important  that  the  wage-earners  should  be  able  to  exchange  with  each 
otiier  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  so  that  each  man  who  has  more  than  he  wants  of 
one  thing,  -^more  fud,  or  more  food,  w  more  dothing^  —  may  exdiange  it  for 
that  which  another  has  produced,  and  of  whidi  he  hi  his  torn  has  m<»e  tiian 
he  wants.  If  this  were  possible,  all  would  be  well,  and  all  the  world  would  be 
happy.  The  great  aim  of  modern  civilization  is  to  increase  the  facility  for 
exchanging  the  products  of  human  skill  and  human  industry.  Why  did  you 
build  a  railroad  from  Boston  to  Albany,  and  help  to  build  another  across  the 
continent  to  San  Francisco  ?  Why,  indeed,  have  you  extended  from  Boston 
a  network  of  railroads,  so  that  it  may  be  truly  said  of  your  great  city,  as  it  was 
id  Nuremberg,  that  your  hand  goes  through  every  land  ?  Why  but  that  you 
ffttoiif  have  in  yom*  fomaees  and  in  your  stoves  the  coal  of  Pennsylvania  ? 
Uiat  yon  might  eat  bread  made  from  the  wheat  of  Illinois  and  Nebraska?  that 
you  might  wear  dothing  made  £rom  the  wool  of  Ohio  and  Texas  and  the  cotton 
of  Alabama,  and  sleep  und^  blankets  that  grew  on  a  CalifonUa  she^  ?  that  yon 
might  sweeten  your  coflfee  with  sugar  from  the  cane  of  Louisiana?  And  in  re- 
turn for  these,  you  give  to  the  farmer,  to  the  wool-grower,  to  the  cotton-planter, 
the  products  of  your  own  industry.  There  is  not  a  country-store  throughout 
the  Union  that  has  not  on  its  shelves  the  fabrics  of  Lowell  and  Lawrence, 
aud  the  boots  and  shoes  of  Natick  and  of  Lynn. 

We  speak  of  the  wonderful  growth  of  our  country.  The  first  element  of 
that  growth  is  the  prohibition  in  the  federal  Constitution  of  any  tax  upon  the 
exchange  of  jntKlncts  between  differ^t  States  of  the  Union.  Does  anybody 
doubt  that  the  wage-earn^  in  Massadiiis<N;t8  is  better  off  than  he  was  before 
these  railroads  were  built,  when  the  expense  of  tran6p<»rtalioii  was  such  that 

M£  COULD  NOT  TBAD£  TO  ADYANTAGK 

in  the  products  of  the  inland  States  ?  Does  anybody  contend  that  the  great 
iron-roads  that  lead  from  your  prosperous  city,  as  in  the  old  times  all  roads  led 
to  Rome,  have  not  enriched  every  wage-earner  in  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  the 
engineers  who  projected,  and  the  capitalists  who  furnished  the  money  to  build, 
them?  All  this  nobody  does  deiqry— nobody  Cfmdttiy*  Whrai,  two  weeks  ago» 
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a  great  sUmn  cnt  off  yonr  communication  with  the  other  States,  it  came  as  a 
calamity.   Every  man  in  Boston  knew  that,  if  that  blockade  continued,  it 

meant  ruin,  not  only  to  your  railroads,  but  to  your  wage-earners,  to  the  clerks 
and  the  spinners  alike.  The  storm  protected  you  from  the  wlieat  of  the  West 
and  the  cotton  of  the  South,  But  you  do  not  want  to  be  protected  from  the 
wheat  of  the  West  and  the  cotton  of  the  South:  you  want  to  have  them  come 
into  your  State  freely,  and  to  pay  for  them  in  what  you  yourselves,  with  your 
ingenuity  and  industry,  are  able  to  make,  and  with  your  enterprise  are  able  to 
transport  to  other  States.  The  monstrous  absurdity  of  the  protective  system  is 
simply  this:  that  it  really  asserts  that  scarcity  is  b^er  than  abundance;  that 
it  is  an  injury  to  you  to  trade  wit&  othar  countoies;  that  the  benefits  which  flow 
&om  the  free  exchange  of  m^handise  with  Pennsylvania  and  lUinois  would 
not  flow  from  the  exchange  of  commodities  with  England  and  with  France.  Who 
can  tell  me  why  it  is  not  as  good  for  a  man  who  earns  his  living  in  Massachu- 
setts, to  be  able  to  buy  English  goods  or  French  goods,  if  he  likes,  and  to  be 
able  in  return  to  sell  American  goods  to  the  people  of  France  and  England,  if 
he  likes  ?  If  we  trade  with  them,  it  is  because  they  have  goods  that  we  want, 
and  we  have  goods  that  they  want,  and  thus  the  trade  is  a  benefit  to  us  both. 
The  protectionists  themselves  admit  that  trade  with  foreign  countries  is  a  bene^ 
fit  to  America.  For  they  deplore  the  decay  of  American  shipping,  and  are  pro- 
posing to  give  a  bounty  to  American  ships  for  canying  the  pt^ucts  of  other 
countries  to  this  country,  and  lor  taking  ours  back  in  return*  What  nMmstroos 
inconsistency!  They  ^lact  a  higjh  fauiff,  far  in  «cess  of  the  needs  of  revenue, 
not  iof  the  purpose  of  taxation,  but  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  goods  of 
other  countries;  and  then,  having  crippled  commerce  with  one  hand,  they  pro- 
pose to  nurse  it  with  the  other. 

Thus  I  have  stated  to  you  in  brief  the  principle  that  underlies  this  whole 
question  of  the  tariff.  If  it  is  good  to  exchange  what  we  can  make  with  what 
other  countries  can  make,  then  a  high  protective  tariff,  which  hinders  us  from 
doing  this,  is  an  evil.  If  it  is  not  good  to  excliange  and  trade  with  other  coun- 
tries, then  a  high  protective  tariff,  which  hinders  that  exchange,  and  prevents 
that  conamerce,  is  a  benefit.  There  is  the  whole  question  in  a  nut«helL  But 
my  friimd  idll  say,  as  so  many  before  him  have  said,  "All  this  is  theory,  — vary 
good  in  theory,  but  not  good  in  practice."  Well,  what  is  thmry  ?  A  Uieory  is 
only  a  convenient  mode  of  stating  ftets.  A  thing  cannot  be  right  in  theory,  and 
wrong  in  practice,  any  more  than  it  can  be  wrong  in  theory  to  lie,  but  right  in 
practice  to  deceive.  But  as  my  knowledge  of  the  tariff  has  come,  not  from 
theory,  but  from  actual 

OBaBRYAXXON  ANJ>  SXFJSBI£N«S* 

I  am  only  too  gIM  to  Join  with  any  one  in  discussing  the  tariff  from  a  practical 
stand-point;  and  at  this  stage  of  the  discussion  let  me  tdl  you  what  first  led  me 
to  study  the  present  tariff. 

A  German  steamer  ran  down  a  bark  that  had  been  built  in  Nova  Scotia,  cut  a 
hole  in  her  side,  knocked  her  over  on*  her  beam-ends,  and  left  her  floating  in 
the  ocean  off  Nantucket.  Some  enterprising  skipper  found  her  and  towed 
her  into  port;  she  was  condemned  for  salvage,  and  brought  to  East  Boston  to  be 
repaired*  I  was  retained  to  bring  a  suit  against  tlie  German  steamer;  and  when 
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I  eune  to  prove  my  damages,  I  found  that,  as  the  vessel  had  not  been  destroyed, 
it  was  necessary  to  prove  what  it  eott  to  repair  her.   You  wiU  understand  that 
the  owners  had  given  her  up  enthrely.  She  was  lost  to  them,  and  bad  beeome 
the  property  of  the  salvors  under  a  decree  of  the  United  States  court.  But  I 
found  out  who  had  repaired  her,  and  what  those  ropafan  cost;  and,  to  my  aston- 
ishment, I  learned  that  it  cost  more  to  repair  her  in  Boston  than  it  COSt  to  build 
the  entire  bark  in  Nova  Scotia.    Now,  I  remembered  very  well,  when  a  boy,  to 
have  gone  to  the  ship-yards,  and  seen  ships  launched  in  the  East  River,  as  some 
of  you,  perhaps,  have  seen  ships  launched  in  the  harbor  of  Boston;  and  I 
said  to  myself,  Why  is  it  that  ships  can  no  longer  be  built  in  New  York  or 
Boston,  and  that  the  British  are  taking  away  aU  the  ship-building  trade  ?  My 
evidence  in  the  collision  case  answered  this  question  very  quickly,  for  I  found 
that  they  could  build  ships  cIieq;ieF.  Then  I  inquired.  Are  their  ship-builders 
any  better  than  ours?  No.  Does  it  cost  any  more  for  wages  to  build  a  ship  in 
Nova  Scotia  than  in  Bostonf  Na  Fbr  although  our  men  get  h^er  wages, 
yet  they  are  better  workmen,  and  the  cost  for  wages  on  the  ship  is  no  more  than 
it  is  in  the  British  Possessions.    Then  I  looked  into  the  tariff,  and  found  that 
every  article  that  went  into  the  construction  of  a  ship  was  taxed  thirty,  forty, 
fifty,  a  hundred  per  cent,  —  the  ropes,  the  timber,  every  thing  from  the  truck  to 
the  keelson,  paid  a  tax  to  the  United  States  Government.    Ostensibly  this  was 
for  the  benefit  of  American  industry,  but  really  it  was  to  enable  the  iron-mas- 
tea  of  Pennsylvania  to  get  more  fwr  their  iron  than  it  was  worth.  Ostensibly 
it  was  to  benefit  the  wage-earaer,  but  really  it  had  destroyed  or  crippled  the 
business  of  every  shipwright  along  the  Attantic  coast*  This  set  me  to  inquir- 
ing into  other  branches  of  industry ;  and  I  stuped  the  census,  and  the  reports 
from  the  different  manufacturers,  and  talked  with  men  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing, and  I  came  to  see  clearly  this  great  practical  truth  that  I  want  you  to 
remember,  to  think  over,  and  to  test  the  tariff  by.   The  wages  of  a  wage- 
earner  depend  upon  three  things:  — 

Fkr^f  Demand  and  supply. 

Second,  The  cost  of  material. 

I%lrd,  The  efficiency  of  the  labor. 

The  first  is  supply  and  demand.  If  thuoe  are  more  hiborers  to  do  a  particular 
kind  of  work  than  there  is  work  for  them  to  do,  thefr  wages  go  down.  If  there 
is  more  work  to  be  done  than  there  are  men  to  do  it,  UuSr  wages  go  up.  This  is 

the  first  thing. 

The  second  is  the  cost  of  the  material  on  which  the  men  are  wiHrking.  If 
a  tailor  has  a  hundred  coals  to  make,  and  the  cloth  and  trimmings  cost  Mm  a 
thousand  dcdlars,  he  can  afford  to  pay,  and  will  pay, 

1  By  the  Act  of  June  6, 1872,  re-enacted  in  the  United  States  Rev.  Stat.  sect.  2513,  "All  lumber, 
timber,  hemp,  manlla,  wire  rope,  aud  iron  and  steel  rods,  bars,  spikes,  nails  and  bolto,  and  cop- 
per and  composition  metal,  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  conrtraeUon  and  equipment  ofjw- 
sels  built  in  the  United  States  for  foreign  account  and  ownwahip,  or  f or  tfce  pBfpOW  vt  Mng 
employed  in  the  foreign  trade,"  may  be  imported  to  bond.  "  Upon  ptOO*  tlHt  aiich  materi^  have 
been  used  for  aueh  purpose,  no  datlea  ahaU  be  paid  thmm."  It  wUl  be  observed  that  tbis  Act 
does  not  exempt  tke  toon  fbisinga.  platea,  and  beaate  which  form  the  principal  part  of  an  iron  vea- 
ad.  TheaeareanbjecttodntfeaTOiyliwftromoneanda  half  to  two  centa  a  pound.  But  still, 
tUa  Aet  waa  andoabtedly  a  step  in  the  right  direction ;  and  if  the  policy  thus  enacted,  which  is  in 
the  mato  the  policy  of  the  Mills  Bill  now  pending  in  Coogrew,  should  be  followed,  it  would 
mriwMedly  he  »  great  hmefit  u>  Amnteaa  indostiy. 
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HIGHER  WAGES  FOB  MAKING  THKX 

than  if  the  same  cloth  and  trimmings  cost  him  two  thousand  dollars.  Observe,  I 
do  not  say  that  tailors  are  paid  more  for  working  on  inferior  gM»ds.  But  wblt 
I  do  say  is,  that,  if  the  cloth  be  the  same,  the  cheaper  the  material,  the  better  tiie 
wa<^es,  and  that  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  price  of  the  materU 
being  reduced,  the  manufacturer  is  able  to  pay  better  wages,  and  yet  sell  his 
goods  at  a  lesser  price;  and  second,  the  goods  when  sold  being  cheaper,  the 
demand  for  them  at  once  increases,  and  this  increases  the  demand  for  labor  to 
work  upon  them.  I  read  the  other  day  a  very  remarkable  telegram  which 
illastrates  tli^  n^di  X  wfll  now  read  to  you. 

WoomocKKT,  SJ.,  llarA  S,  1888. 

The  operatives  in  the  Social  Mill  were  surprised  to-day,  when  they  received 
their  pay,  to  find  that  their  wages  had  been  advanced  five  per  cent.  The 
employees  of  the  Noorse  and  Globe  Mills,  owned  by  the  Social  Company,  will 
receive  the  same  advance  to-morrow.  This  affects  two  thousand  hands.  There 
has  been  no  r^uest  for  an  advance  from  the  employees,  the  action  being  taken 
by  the  company  on  account  of  the  favorable  state  of  the  market  and  the  low 
pxioes  of  cotton.  —  The  Nm-York  Timet,  March  7. 

The  third  element  in  determining  the  rate  of  wages  is  the  productiveness  of 
hibor.  A  man  who  is  energetic  and  industrious  and  thorough  in  his  work  will 
almost  always  get  bettor  wages  than  a  man  who  is  not.  I  know  that  in  some 
tiades  an  endeavor  has  been  made  to  compel  employers  to  pay  all  workmen  of 
the  same  grade  the  same  wages,  irre^tive  of  their  skill  and  effectiveness. 
But  these  are  exceptions,  brought  about  by  interference  with  the  freedom  of 
contract  between  the  workman  and  his  employees^  and  the  number  is  exeeed- 
ingly  small.  In  all  trades  the  journeyman  Is  mm  than  the  laboiw,  the 
skilled  mechanic  more  than  the  unskilled  laborer,  and  he  is  paid  moie  beawa 
he  earns  more.  A  mason  who  can  lay  twice  as  many  bricks  hi  a  day  as  another 
is  worth  twice  as  much,  and  he  ought  to  be  paid  twice  as  much;  and,  unless 
somebody  steps  in  to  prevent  it,  he  always  will  be  paid  more. 

To  repeat.  The  three  elements  that  practically  influence  the  rate  of  wage* 
are, — 

mrstf  Demand  and  supply. 
Seeimdt  CbeKBsmi  oi  materiaL 
Third,  Frodoetiveneas  of  the  htbor. 

The  protective  system,  as  unbodied  in  the  existing  tarlif,  reduces  the  wages 
of  the  wage-earner  in  every  one  of  these  particulars.  And  the  erroia  of  this 
system,  so  far  as  they  are  honest  errors,  are  due  to  a  faUuM  to  vg/ptwta^  tWs 
important  practical  truth  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention. 

DBMANP  FOK  LABOK  DIMINISHED. 

'  In  the  first  place  it  diminishes  the  demand  for  his  labwr.  We  make  good 
carpets  in  this  country.  The  Bigelow  Carpet  Company,  and  oth«rs  that  might 
be  named,  are  beginning  to  make  as  good  carpets  as  are  made  anywhere  in  the 
world;  but  we  cannot  export  them,  because  of  the  tariff  on  wool.  We  make 
as  good  tinware  as  is  made  anywhere  in  the  world.  We  cannot  export  it, 
because  of  the  tax  on  tin  plates.  We  make  the  best  brass  goods  in  the  world; 
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but  we  cannot  export  them,  because  of  the  duty  on  copper.  ^  We"  make  excellent 
paints;  but  we  cannot  export  them,  because  of  the  duty  on  the  lead  out  of  which 
they  are  made.  Take  the  whole  tariff  list  from  beginning  to  end.  There  is  no 
tax  in  it  which  does  not  diminish  the  demand  for  American  labor  by  imposing 
burdens  upon  the  materials  out  of  which  American  goods  are  made.^ 

Thus  it  is  that  the  protective  system,  as  embodied  in  the  present  tariff,  dioUiH 
iflbestbeiragesof  the  WBg^-^aam  by  diintniahing  the  demand  tor  his  lalwMr> 

IIBAB  MAVK&IAIig  A  DI8AOTANTAOB. 

In  the  second  place,  the  protective  system,  as  embodied  in  the  existing  tariff, 
diminishes  the  wages  of  the  Ammcan  wage-eam»,  and  injures  instead  of 
baie^ng  him,  by  increasii^  the  priee  of  the  material  on  which  he  labws.  The 
wool  out  of  iriUldh  oar  carpets  are  made  pays  a  tax  when  it  enters  the  eonnfery. 
Every  yard  of  carpet  costs  the  bnyer  and  consumer  fifteen  cents  more,  because 
of  the  duty  on  wool;  and,  in  this  climate,  the  buyer  and  consumer  of  woollen 
carpets  is  a  very  important  person.  Every  tin  pan  costs  the  economical  house- 
keeper more,  every  tin  roof  increases  the  rent  of  the  victims  that  are  under  it, 
every  can  of  tomatoes  or  oysters  costs  more  to  the  eater  of  those  tomatoes  or 
oysters,  because  of  tlie  tax  on  tin  plates.  Every  yard  of  calico  costs  the  woman 
that  wears  it  more,  because  of  the  tax  on  dye-stuffs;  every  pound  of  paint  costs 
more,  because  of  the  tax  on  lead;  every  house  costs  more,  because  of  the  tax 
that  is  levied  on  the  materiids  of  which  it  is  ocmiposed.  The  result  of  is, 
tibat  tbe  wages  of  the  worianan  are  diminished,  and  he  must  either  pay  more 
for  his  foody  his  clothes,  and  his  rent,  wHve  In  a  poorer  heme,  and  get  id<mg 
with  less  food  and  clotUng. 

Some  years  ago,  I  had  occasion  to  build  four  houses.  I  found,  that,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  tax  upon  the  materials  of  which  those  houses  were  built,  I  could 
have  built  five  with  the  same  money.  The  saving  in  the  cost  of  material  would 
have  gone  for  wages.  This  would  have  increased  the  demand  for  carpenters  and 
bricklayers,  and  would  have  diminished  the  rents  they  would  pay  for  apartments 
in  the  houses  when  finished.  Instead  of  this,  their  wages  did  not  increase,  their 
rents  were  higher,  and  the  money  Uxat  would  have  gone  into  their  pockets 
enriched  the  Michigan  lumlver-harons  and  tiiie  Providence  Screw  Company.' 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  houses,  let  me  tell  you  one  extraordinary  fact 
thati  would  like  every  citi£en<tf  Boston  to  lay  to  h^ut.  Since  Pffnce  Bismarck 
compelled  Hamburg  to  submit  to  a  high  protective  tariff,  there  has  not  been  a 
house  built  in  that  dty.  BefcMre  that  time  it  was  a  free  port,  and  one  of  the 
most  thriving  cities  in  Europe, 

One  more  fact  in  support  of  my  proposition,  and  I  pass  to  another  branch  of 
the  subject.  I  have  spoken  of  the  tax  on  iron  and  other  materials  for  building 
ships,  and  of  its  effect  in  crippling  the  ship-building  trade.  The  result  has  been, 
that,  in  the  few  ship-yai*ds  that  remain,  the  wages  of  the  workmen  are  actually 
less  than  they  were  before  the  war^  altliough  th&  cost  <^  living  has  so  largely 
increased* 

1  THille  this  was  going  through  ihe  press^  "The  New- York  Tribune"  attacked  this  statenwDl* 
My  answer  is  in  Appendix  I.,  p.  19. 

*  A  discussion  here  ensued  in  reference  to  the  tax  on  nickel  and  screws,  which  has  given  rise  to 
criticising  and  which,  with  the  critidflin  and  the  reply,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  11.,  pp-  Sl-dS* 

*  The  ftcto  Hum  staled  hMreaot  been  denied;  bat  aa attempt  1»»  been  made  to  lefale  the  argu- 
mentf  whMiis  iioUoed  In  Appeadlz  ni.»  p.  20» 
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The  Injustice  of  the  present  tariff  is  increasing  emyyew*  Every  year  the 
eoat  at  material  beaxB  a  kigwprc^cHltoi  to  the  eort  of  the  finished  prodo^ 
Every  year  the  anumnt  of  wages  paid  bears  a  sinaltor  peo/p&itioa  to  the  cost  of 
the  finished  prodnd^.  In  ISBO  the  materials  used  in  Amoiean  indurtry  wow 
forty-five  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  finished  product  In  1880  so  great  had 
been  the  progress  in  the  effectiveness  of  our  machinery,  that  the  percentage  of 
the  cost  of  material  had  increased  to  sixty-three  per  cent;  that  is  to  say,  for 
every  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  finished  goods,  the  materials  out  of  which 
they  were  made  cost  sixty-three  dollars.  On  the  other  hand,  during  all  this 
time  the  proportion  of  wages  to  the  finished  product  was  continually  becoming 
less.  In  1860  tiie  proportion  of  the  wages  paid  for  producing  the  various 
l^!odi^  oi  Am^ricw  industry  was  twenty-three  pw  cent;  in  1880  it  was  only 
seventeen  per  That  is  to  say,  to  malce  one  hundred  d^lus'  worth  of 
pM>ds,  cost  on  the  avm^e  fto  wiNses  only  sevente^  d<^^  wiMWi  in  1860  it 

cost  twenty-tliree  dollars. 
In  the  face  of  these  facts  the  protectionist  has  the  effrontery  to  tell  us  tiiat  k 

is  necessary  to  keep  up  an  average  tariff  tax  of  forty-seven  per  cent  upon 
imported  articles,  when  the  percentage  of  wages  in  the  finished  product  of 
American  industry  is  only  seventeen  per  cent.  That  is  to  say,  the  tariff  tax  is 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  entire  cost  of  wages  paid  for  the  production  of 
American  goods.^  It  is  evident,  my  friends,  from  this  simple  statement,  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  keep  the  tariff  tax  at  an  average  of  forty-«even  per  cent  in 
Older  to  increase  the  wages  of  American  wwkmea« 

My  third  point  is,  that  the  tariff  tends  to  limit  the  benefit  that  we  ought  to 
derive  from  the  effectiveness  of  American  labor.  Tlxat  labor  is  the  most 
prodnetive  in  the  world.  All  the  students  of  manufacturing  industries  agree 
in  ttils*  Mr.  Blaine  and  Mr«  Evarts,  when  each  was  secretary  of  state,  asserted 
thismoirt;  positivdy.  An  Amttican  mason  lays  mem  bricks  in  a  day  than  an 
TBngiiifh  mascnu  An  American  eotton-spinnw  s^s  more  yards  of  doth  in  a 
day  than  an  English  cotton-spinner.  The  Es^tlish  mason  and  cotton-ei^nWy 
in  their  turn,  do  more  work  in  a  day  than  the  masons  and  spinners  of  France 
and  Grcrmany.  The  average  number  of  pounds  of  cotton  worked  up  by  each 
American  spinner  in  a  year  is  4,350;  in  England,  2,914;  in  Germany,  1,200. 
The  average  number  of  pounds  of  wool  worked  up  by  each  weaver  in  America 
in  a  year  is  1,640;  in  England,  1,275;  in  Germany,  975. 

Mr.  Porter,  the  secretary  of  the  tariff  commission,  told  a  pitiful  tale  of  the 
m^etcbed  mUrjmkm  in  England,  who  siiU  make  nails  by  imnd,  a  few  pounds 

1  Mr.  Alanson  W.  Beard,  whUe  not  denying  the  aocurftcy  of  these  figures,  ham  tried  to  i^nte 
the  argument  drawn  from  them  by  caUingattratioa  totbe  feet  that  the  material  of  one  indoatiy 
lilheprodiiot  of  another.  This  ia  Irne,  bat  it  doee  aoi  alfect  the  validity  of  the  argoment.  In 
the  eenana-tablee  from  whUA  the  oompotatkme  in  the  text  are  made,  the  wages  that  entered  into 
the  piodnetion  of  the  cnkler  pfodoct,  aa,  for  example,  leather,  are  stated  in  the  wages  column 
as  well  as  those  which  entered  into  the  production  of  the  more  Enished  product,  as,  for  example, 
hooto  and  shoes.  The  wages  that  entered  into  the  production  of  pigs  and  ingots  are  included  in 
the  wages  column  as  well  as  those  which  were  paid  for  making  rails  and  hardware.  The  per- 
centage is  arrived  at  by  comparing  the  toUls  of  both  columns,  so  that  allowance  is  made  for  the 
fact  stated  by  Mr.  Beard.  Attention  la  called  more  particularly  to  this  matter  in  Appendix  VI., 
p.  28. 
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a  day.  In  Harrisburg,  Penn.,  there  is  a  factory,  where,  by  the  aid  of  nail- 
machines,  each,  man  makes  over  two  kegs  of  nails  a  day.  His  wages  are  more, 
but  the  cost  per  pound  of  nails  is  less.  Depend  upon  it,  it  always  pays  to  get 
ftgood  artide.  An  eflficieot  kbwer  is  cheapo  tbm  aa  mefficieut  oue>  though 
you  pay  him  twice  as  much. 

The  Amertean  wotlcmaa  is  better  fed,  better  boosed,  better  dothed,  than  the 
English  workman^  and  therefore  he  does  more  work  in  a  day,  and  therefore 
earns  more  money.  The  English  workman  is  better  fed,  better  clothed,  bettw 
housed,  than  tlie  workman  of  Prance  and  Germany,  and  therefore  he  does  more 
work  in  a  day,  and  therefore  earns  more  money.  Physical  conditions  affect  a 
man  just  as  they  do  a  horse.  Give  a  horse  a  good  stable,  feed  him  well,  treat 
him  well,  and  he  w  ill  do  more  work  in  a  day  than  a  horse  who  is  badly  fed  and 
badly  treated,  and  therefore  he  is  a  cheaper  horse  to  hire,  though  he  cost  you 
twice  as  much  for  his  liay  and  oats.  The  protectionist  reasoning  begins  at  the 
wrong  end.  The  horse  does  not  eat  more  because  he  is  paid  more*  He  is 
paM  mcwe  beeaose  he  doen  more  work. 

Mtm  important  than  these  physical  oondiUons  are  the  opportunities  that  we 
^ve  to  every  man  to  better  his  condition.  We  have  no  great  standing  army  to 
support.  No  man  is  obliged  to  spend  four  or  five  the  best  years  of  his  life 
in  an  army.  In  short,  American  freedom  gives  a  TOurage  and  energy  and 
effectiveness  to  the  American  laborer  that  no  other  laborer  in  the  world  can 
claim.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  just  befor*;  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
Napoleon  III.  sent  a  commission  of  the  first  surgeons  of  France  to  this  coun- 
try to  investigate  the  reason  why,  during  the  war  with  the  South,  so  many 
more  men  recovered  from  amputations  than  there  were  wiio  recovered  in  the 
Fr^ich  army  in  the  Crimean  and  Italian  wars.  These  eminent  men  examined 
the  subject  tboroni^y^  snA  reported  that  the  reason  was  the  energy  and  self- 
reliance  of  the  American  chuaeter;  ibsA  tbe  American  sohiiers  knew  how  to 
take  care  of  thanselves  better,  were  more  persevering  and  more  adoring  than 
French  soldiers,  and  the  result  was  natnraL  Examine  every  bnmch  of  onr 
industry,  and  you  will  find  that  these  American  qualities  hicrease  the  effed^ive* 
ness  of  the  workmen ;  and  when  I  say  the  American  workman,  I  mean  not 
ouiy  the  American-born,  but  the  Iiishmen  and  Germans  who  have  been 

miAxmrno  to  thjs  i.anj>  of  ubbkxy, 

and  whose  pnlses  are  qidctoied  with  Am^cw  freedom.  If  our  trade  with 
foreign  countries  wete  xiot  crippled  by  a  heavy,  and  in  many  instances  a  pro- 
hibitory, tax,  this  free  American  industry  would  have  Mr  jA^r,  and  would  ill 

American  ships  with  the  products  of  American  factories.  But  this  trade  is  now 
so  heavily  taxed  that  we  are  deprived  of  all  our  natural  advantages,  and  left  far 
behind  in  the  race.  Our  horse  is  the  best,  but  no  horse  can  win  wiien  he  carries 
the  weight  of  a  forty-seven  per  cent  tariff  tax.  England,  to-day,  with  half  our 
population,  sells  to  other  countries  more  manufactured  goods  gf  her  own  pro- 
duction than  the  entire  product  of  this  tax-ridden  country. 

My  fri^d  wiU,  no  doubt,  insist  that  the  present  high  protective  tariff  is  the 
reason  why  the  American  workman  is  better  off  tiian  the  foreign  workman. 
But  this  is  mere  theory,  without  any  Im^  to  support  it.  These  facts  tfe  all  the 
other  way,  and  Uiis  I  will  prove  to  you  immediately. 
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L  If  a  protecttve  tariff  increases  wi^,  md  impioves  fti6  condition  of  wwk- 
ingmen,  it  ought  to  do  so  in  all  countries  in  which  there  are  high  protective 
tariffs.  In  point  of  fact,  the  English  workman  in  a  free-trade  country  has 
higher  wages  and  lives  better  than  a  workman  in  Germany,  where  a  high 
protective  tariff  j^revails. 

2.  If  a  high  protective  tariff  increases  the  wages  of  the  workingmen,  then 
the  repeal  of  this  tariff  and  the  substitution  of  a  low  revenue  tariff  would  injm-e 
him.  In  point  of  fact,  the  contrary  has  been  the  case,  both  in  Ki^^iH  and 
this  country. 

From  1812  to  1846  we  had  in  this  country  a  h^  protective  tariff.  In  18M 
this  was  repealed,  and  the  WaUcer  tariff  was  enaeted.  The  manufiietuim 
groanedi  and  dechoed  Uiat  they  woold  be  ruined.  But  the  result  showed  that 
th^  wme  migtaken.  Tbe  coui^  never  prospered  as  it  did  firom  1850  to  186a 

Percent. 

Capital  engaged  in  manufactures  inczeased  «.   go 

Wages  of  workmen  engaged  in  numufacturing  increased   6D 

The  miles  of  railroad  built  increased   SSO 

The  value  of  fiurm  iamased   

And  <rf  liveHitook  IQQ 

Onr  &atiMml  wealtilttaawlMdehiereased  «  !  las 

During  the  war  the  intemal-teveniie  taxes  on  our  dmne^c  productions  wen 
almost  as  hi|^  as  tbe  tariff  taxes,  so  that  the  ten  years  from  1860  to  1870  f<»m 
no  Uir  buhi  for  emiparison.  But  most  of  the  internal-revenue  taxes  on  manu- 
factures were  repealed  about  the  year  1870,  and  during  the  ten  years  from  1870 
we  felt  the  full  effects  of  a  high  protective  tariff.   AVhat  were  the  gains  then  ? 

Capital  engaged  in  manufacturing  increased  only  thirty-two  per  cent, —only 
one-third;  wages  increased  twenty-two  per  cent,  —  only  one-third;  railroads  in- 
creased sixty-six  per  cent,  — only  one-quarter;  total  wealth  ^y^g-gased  forty  per 
cent,  —  only  one-third. 

In  other  words,  under  a  revenue  tariff,  capital  engaged  in  manufiictarin^  and 
wages  and  national  wealth  all  increased  tiiree  times  aa  much  as  under  a  hl^  pro- 
tective tariff;  and  railroad  buildhog  inmued  four  times  as  mudu^ 

Who,  in  the  face  of  tbese  fscts,  caasay  that  tbe  present  tariff  benefits  the 
wage-eamwf 
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The  Boston  Journal  "  (protectioniBt)  has  published  an  arllde  in  wbldl»  while  mAf^Miw^ 
the  percentages  thus  stated,  it  Ukes  exception  to  the  mode  of  ooopaiisoD  by  pefeeatsges,  and 
claims  that  the  amount  of  increase  would  be  a  fdrar  test.  TJw  atsorof  tUsSMtt^pllan  will  bo 
made  plain  by  the  following  illustration  :  — 

Suppose  the  question  were,  which  of  two  investmente  was  the  most  productive?  Jones  invests 
a  UloiiBand  dollars,  and  receives  as  income  from  it  sixty  dollars  in  a  year.  Smith  invests  four 
doUars,  and  xeo^Tea  aa  income  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  in  a  year.  Jones's  iri- 
tMSst  <m  Ua  iQVflatment  would  be  aiz  per  cent-  8mith'8»  on  his,  would  be  only  three  per  cent. 
Plslnly,  Jonea'a  investment  la  twloe  aa  pfodoetive  aa  Sadth%  atthough,  owing  to  the  larger 
aaMrant  of  hU  oapttal»  SraUh  reeetred  twice  aa  raneh  money  aa  Jonea. 

The  national  wealth  in  1850  waa  tT.ISStTSOim  IMil  bad  Ificieaaed  to  $16»lM.6ie,068. 
(Preliminary  Report  of  Eighth  Census,  p.  195.)  Kow,  thia  would  certainly  indicate  m  maeb  won 
favorable  condition  of  American  industry  in  general,  than  would  be  indicated  by  tbe  incraaae 
from  $30,068,518,507  in  1870  to  $43,042,000,000  in  18S0;  and  after  making  an  allowance  of  one-rfKth 
(Tribune  Almanac,  1886,  p.  55)  for  the  depreciated  currency  of  1870,  tbe  pmeiltage  ol  *tftf  inm 
tnm  1850  to  1800  will  still  be  nearly  double  that  from  1870  to  1880. 
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PBOSP£Brrr  umdeb  ix>w  tabuvs. 

In  a  woKl,  our  experience  shows  that  the  most  rapid  growth  of  this  country 
in  prosperity  has  not  been  under  a  protective  tariff.  There  never  was  what 
we  would  now  caU  a  piotectiw  tariff  in  this  country  tiU  1824.  AU  the  tariffs 
before  that  time  were  much  lower  than  any  that  the  most  radical  revenue  re- 
former now  proposes.  There  was  a  hi^  protectiT«  tariH  from  1^  tUl  1832; 
and  its  results  were  so  disastrous  that  ttie  very  authw  <rf  it,  Mr.  CHay,  intro- 
duced a  bill  for  its  gradual  reduction.*  Our  second  high  protective  tariff  In  this 
country  was  passed  in  1842.  It  continued  in  operation  only  four  years;  and  thm 
the  country  was  so  disgusted  with  it  that  a  revenue  tariff  was  adopted,  which 
continued  in  force  from  1846  to  1861.  So  beneficial  were  its  results,  that  in  1850, 
Henry  Clay,  the  author  of  the  protective  system  in  this  coimtry,  from  his  place 
in  the  Senate  made  this  remarkable  admission :  — 

«  For  one,  I  sliould  be  extremely  delighted  if  the  subject  of  the  tariff  of  1846 
could  be  taken  up  hi  a  liberal,  Idnd,  and  national  spirit ;  not  with  any  purpose  qf 
reviving  those  Mgh  rates  ttf  protection,  whieh,  at  former  perioda  qf  our  country, 
were  established  for  various  causes,  —  someUmesfor  Hnister  causes, — but  to  look 
deliberately  at  the  operation  of  the  tariff  of  1846;  and,  wtthout  disturHng  its 
essential  provisions,  I  should  like  a  consideration  to  be  given  to  the  querti«m  oi 
the  prevention  of  frauds  and  great  abuses,  of  the  existence  of  which  there  is  no 
earthly  doubt." 

So  great  was  the  benefit  which  accrued  to  New  England  from  this  reduction 
of  the  tariff,  that  in  1857  a  majority  of  the  representatives  in  Congress  from  New 
England  voted  for  a  still  further  reduction.  The  price  of  wool  was  higher  under 
this  tariff  than  it  has  been  under  a  liigh  protective  tariff,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  manu^nieiB  were  more  prosperous,  and  the  demand  for  wool  was 
greater.  The  experience  of  Engbuid  teaches  the  same  lesson.  Down  to  1849 
England  had  tried  the  experiment  ot  a  high  protective  tariff.  Distress  and  suf- 
fering among  the  people  continually  increased.  At  last  the  populace  were  on 
the  verge  of  rebellion.  Famine  stared  them  in  the  face.  Faetories  were  shut, 
and  poorhouses  were  crowded.  The  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  took  effect  In  1W», 
and  immediate  prosperity  began  to  return.   Now  mark  the  result. 

In  1840  the  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  26,487,026;  in  1880 
it  had  increased  to  34,505,043,  an  increase  of  about  twenty-five  per  cent.  The 
number  of  able-bodied  paupers,  which  in  1849,  the  last  year  of  the  English  high 
protective  tariff,  was  201,044,  had  decreased  under  the  operation  of  a  tariff  for 
revenue,  and  the  consequant  prosperity  which  it  had  brought  with  it,  to  126,228. 
In  other  worfs,  while  the  popuktion  had  increased  twenty-five  per  cent,  the 
number  of  those  who  were  not  able  to  earn  a  living  for  themselves  and  their 
families  had  decreased  seventy-five  per  cent.  But  more  than  this,  theprosperity 
of  a  country,  like  the  prosperity  of  an  individual,  can  be  measured  most 
accurately  by  the  amount  which  it  is 

ABLE  TO  PRODUCE  AND  SEIX, 

above  what  it  needs  for  its  own  wants.  In  1840  the  entire  produce  of  the 
British  Ishmds  which  the  English  were  able  to  export,  amounted  to  £51,000,000 


1  See  Appendix  IV.,  p.  27. 
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or  about  $9.50  for  every  inhabitant*  In  1880,  under  the  bweficent  opera* 
tion  of  a  tariff  for  revenue,  these  exports  had  increased  to  the  enormous 

amount  of  £223,000,000,  or  over  $1,000,000,000,  and  amounted  to  about  thirty- 
two  dollars  for  every  inhabitant  of  the  British  Islands.  Measured  by  tills 
imfailing  test,  the  prosperity  of  England  has  been  quadrupled  by  a  low  tariff, 
and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  has  not 
increased  in  a  like  proportion,  owing  to  the  suffering  and  poverty  which  years 
of  misgovemmeut  had  brought  upon  the,  Irish  people.  The  most  flagrant 
instance  of  tliis  misgovemment  was  the  selfish  protective  tariff  which  the 
Bnglish  imposed  in  to  exdode  the  manul actures  of  Irdand  from  com^ 
petition  vritti  those  of  England.  This  tariff  continued  for  over  a  cmtucy;  and 
every  Irishman  should  rraciember  tbBt  the  great  leaders  in  the  cause  of  Irldi 
emancipation,  Curran  and  Grattan,  both  distinctly  recognized  the  feet  that  the 
only  hope  for  prosperity  to  Irish  manufactures  was  In  a  repeal  of  the  British 
protective  tariff.  If  there  be  an  Irishman  within  the  soimd  of  my  voice,  I 
should  like  to  ask  him  two  questions:  — 

Firsts  Are  you  prepared  to  continue  in  America  that  high  protective  system 
which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  both  Curran  and  Grattan,  destroyed  the 
prosperity  of  your  own  island?  Second^  Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  the  welfare 
of  tJiis  great  nation,  with  00,000,000  of  prosperous  people,  that  a  heavy  tax 
should  be  imposed  on  every  yard  of  Irish  linen  imported  Into  this  country,  or 
are  you  not  prepared  to  say  that  America  can  asstet  the  Iridi  induiArteB  that  still 
survive  by  putting  Ii^h  linen  on  the  free  list? 

I  have  shown  you  that  the  exports  of  English  goods  under  a  revenue  tariff  quad- 
rupled in  forty  years.  With  the  goods  thus  exported,  the  English  worklngman 
was  able  to  buy,  and  did  buy,  a  far  greater  quantity  of  the  comforts  of  life  than 
ever  he  could  under  the  protective  system.  They  bought  and  used  in  1880  four 
times  as  much  tea,  currants,  raisins,  and  sugar,  and  eight  times  as  much  rice,  as 
they  did  in  1840.  In  the  former  year,  they  were  not  permitted  to  buy  a  pound 
of  foreign  beef,  mutton,  or  fish.  In  the  latter  year  they  were  able  to  buy,  and 
did  b«iy,  beef,  mutton,  and  fish  to  the  amotmt  of  $60,000,000.  Now,  when  a 
man  selb  four  times  as  mwh  as  he  did,  and  buys  fonr  tenee  aa  much  as  he  did, 
you  say  at  once  his  condition  is  greatiy  imj^ved.  This  is  what  a  tariff  for 
revenue  has  done  f6r  Bn^and.  It  vdll  do  the  same  fw  America.  The  same 
remarkable  contrast  is  presented  by  the  rate  of  wages.  This  ^^^ed  in  Bng- 
land  five  per  cent  from  1872  to  1880,  while  during  the  same  t^HP^^^^E^i'^^'^ 
in  Massachusetts  five  and  a  half  per  cent. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  why  should  we  hesitate  longer,  and  "  linger  trembling 
on  the  brink  "  ?  You 

VEXDEiD  NO  PBOXSCTITB  TABXFF 

to  enabte  the  "Puritan'*  or  the  ^^Yc^teca*'' to  beat  the  En^^  Yon 
needed  no  protective  tariff  to  enable  your  recruits  to  defeat  at  NewOrieanstbe 
veterans  of  the  Peninsula,  nor  was  it  a  protedive  tariff  that  made  the  "Gn^ 

rifere  "  haul  down  her  flag  to  old    Ironsides."   You  needed  no  protective  tariff 

to  enable  the  genius  of  Morse  to  furnish  mankind  with  the  telegraph.  In 
courage,  in  industry,  in  enterprise,  in  effectiveness  of  labor,  we  lead  the  world, 
and  need  fear  no  competition  from  any  quarter.  Protection  is  a  monstrous 
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misnomer.  The  best  proof  of  our  skill  is,  that  we  have  bome  this  burden  so 
long  without  the  destruction  of  all  our  industries.  Some  of  them  have  been 
already  destroyed. 

The  building  of  ships  for  foreign  trade  is  practically  extinct.  We  only  build 
ships  for  the  coastwise  trade,  because  foreign-built  ships  are  prohibited  from 
ATigftging  ia  the  hittar.  The  copper-smelting  industry  fonnerly  furnished 
employment  to  great  mmibm  of  people  in  Boston  and  New  York,  but  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  duty  on  copper  ore,  the  only  result  of  which  has  been  to 
increase  the  dividends  of  the  owndfW>{  the  mines  of  Midiigan.  Base  and  mon* 
strous  ingratitude  they  have  shown,  in  entering  into  a  combination  with  a  French 
syndicate  to  increase  the  price  of  copper,  and  thus  levy  a  tax  on  every  manufac- 
turer of  brass  or  copper  goods  in  America,  to  swell  their  already  enormous 
dividends.  Will  the  citizens  of  Boston,  the  childnm  of  the  men  who  rebelled 
against  a  tax  on  tea,  submit  any  longer  to  this  shameful  injustice  ?  Or  will  you 
say  to  every  Massachusetts  Congressman,  Vote  to  reduce  our  tariff  taxes,  or 

nevar  more  be  officer  of  mine  "  ? 

I  have  shown  you  how  the  greed  of  the  owners  of  iron  and  copper  mines, 
shortrsighted  as  greed  always  is,  has  destroyed  two  important  branches  of  trade. 
And  this  same  greed  has,  wherever  it  could,  prevented  us  twmi  competing  suc- 
cessfully in  foreign  markets,  and  reaping  there  the  reward  to  which  American 

industry  and  skill  are  justly  entitled.  I  asked  the  largest  hardware  manufao- 
tm^er  in  this  country  to  send  specimens  of  his  goods  to  a  foreign  exposition. 
He  answered,  '*The  tariff  prevents  me  from  selling  my  goods  abroad,  and  why 
should  I  send  them  ray  patterns.  But  give  me  free  raw  materials,  and  I  fear  no 
European  competition."  And  he  added,  If  I  could  get  my  materials  free  of 
tax,  I  would  increase  my  wages,  increase  my  production,  and  diminish  the  cost 
of  my  goods."  Tour  own  manufacturer  of  bicycles  would  tell  you  the  same 
thing.  Of  this,  uideed,  illustrations  are  innumerable.  When  we  can  get  our 
materials  free  of  tax,  we  export  the  goods  made  of  tiiose  materials,  and  make 
money  on  them.  Wherevar  our  materials  are  tas^d,  we  cannot  compete  wifli 
other  nations  who  do  not  tax  materiab.  In  other  words,  the  reason  we  canaot 
compete  with  other  nations  is  not  that  wages  are  high,  but 

B£CAUS£  MATJERIAI-S  ARE  DEAR. 

We  raise  our  own  cotton,  and  we  export  $12,000,000  worth  of  manufactured 
cottcm  goodk  We  produce  our  own  petroleum,  and  we  export  838,000,000  worth 
of  iUnminating-oiL  Hides  are  admitted  free  of  duty,  and  we  export  $9,000,000 
worth  of  leather  and  leather  goods.  But  there  is  a  tax  on  wool ;  and  although 
we  produced  in  1880  $22,000,000  worth  of  carpets,  we  exported  the  insignificant 
amount  of  $10,750.  There  is  a  duty  on  tin  plates,  on  copper  and  on  bon ;  and 
although  we  produced  in  1880  over  $20,000,000  worth  of  thi  ware,  copper  ware, 
and  sheet-iron  ware,  our  entire  exports  of  all  these  goods,  in  the  manufscture 
of  which  we  are  sui-passed  by  no  nation  in  the  world,  was  only  $452,000.  We 
manufactured  in  1880  $17,000,000  worth  of  paints  and  varnish,  and  we  exported 
only  $443,000. 

Bat  I  can  produce  a  still  more  striking  proof  of  the  truth  of  my  assertion 
liiat  it  is  not  high  wages,  but  high  taxes,  that  iteep  us  back  in  the  race  for  the 
PMM-kets  of  the  world.  The  one  thinf  that  has  preserved  the  pro8|?erity  ^ 
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country,  and  enabled  us  to  hoM  our  own  mider  the  existing  protective  tariff,  is 
our  export  of  grain  and  provisions.^  Our  farmers  have  to  compete  with  the 
worst-paid  labor  in  the  worid,  with  the  Russian  peasant  and  the  Indian  ryot; 
and  yet  they  compete  successfully  in  the  markets  of  Liverpool  and  Paris,  with 

the  grain  of  Odessa  and  Calcutta.  If  you  give  our  mannfactorm  d  iron, 
copper,  nickel,  tin,  wool,  and  wood  the  same  free  raw  materials  that  the  manu- 
facturers of  cotton,  petroleum,  and  leather  enjoy,  they  will  need  no  other 
protection. 

The  time  is  at  hand,  when,  if  we  wish  to  continue  our  prosperity,  we  must 
shake  oif  the  shackles  that  have  bound  us  so  long,  and  realize  the  truth  that  it 
is  freedom,  American  beedom,  equaUty  before  the  law,  freedom  from  burden- 
some restrictions  upon  trade,  freedom  ftom  the  grant  of  privileges  to  one  class 
at  the  expense  of  another,  this  freedom  fbr  whidi  our  fathers  fought,  for  which 
they  perilled  their  lives  and  their  fortunes,  and  to  the  support  d  whidi  they 
pledged  their  sacred  honor,  that  ^*has  lifted  us  out  of  the  dnst»  and  made  us 
whatever  we  are." 

t  See  Appendix  V.,  p.  27. 


•STATEMENT  OF  ME.  BUTTERWORTH'S 

ARGUMENT. 


The  essential  point  of  Mr.  Bntterworth's  azgnment  in  reply  wa»  thU:  It  i» 
the  duty  of  the  government  to  equalize  dlfferenoes  of  production  between  this 
country  and  foreign  countries.  This  it  does  by  a  protective  tariff.  The  essen- 
tial difference  in  the  conditions  of  production  lies  in  the  fact  that  'Vmges  are 
higher  in  this  country  than  they  are  in  Europe.  In  support  of  the  proposition 
that  wages  are  higher  here  than  there,  Mr.  Butterworth  cited  a  large  number 
of  tables  of  wages  compUed  by  various  persons.  He  also  showed  that  the 
prices  of  grain,  ctotiiing,  and  of  sugar  had  decreased  since  1860,  and  that  the 
nnmber  <rf  patents  granted  had  very  largely  increased;  and  he  ascribed  these 
resolts  to  the  heneficial  influence  of  the  tariff.  He  further  showed  the  extreme 
seYcrity  of  the  tariff  laws  of  England  prior  to  the  reductioB  of  its  tariff  in  184fi. 


IS 


ME.  WHEELEE'S  EEPLY. 


A  considerable  portion  ot  the  speech  before  i»inted  was  delivered  at  the 
debate  as  a  r^ly  to  Mr.  Butterworth»s  argument,  and  to  this  the  reader  is 
referred.  In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Wheeler  sp<*e  as  frflows:  — 

My  friend  has  asked  me  if  I  can  name  any  tMng  that  is  not  lower  than  it 
was  before  the  war.  I  know  that  in  New  York  the  same  apartments  that  the 
laboring-man  could  then  hire  for  $8  a  month,  cost  hhn  now  fU  and  $10.  And 
I  know  the  cause  of  that  is  the  tariff  on  the  materials  of  which  that  house  is 
built.  The  increased  price  of  those  materials  went  into  the  cost  of  screw-man- 
ufacture, and  into  the  pockets  of  the  owners  of  the  forests  which  produced  the 
wmtd,  of  the  owners  of  the  lead-mines  from  which  came  the  pipe,  and  into 
the  treasury,  which  levies  a  worse  than  useless  tax  on  the  tin  plates  out  of 
•mhkii  the  xooh  were  made.  But  for  this  increase,  the  money  would  have  gone 
into  the  pockets  of  the  mason,  the  bricklayer,  and  the  workmen  who  built  the 
house.  I  know  this  also:  it  is  not  a  qnesUim  oi  what  a  tariff  might  be;  it  is 
the  present  tariff  that  is  the  question.  What  we  want.  Is  to  put  r»w  materials 
on  the  free  list.  The  inequalities  in  condition  that  my  friend  complains  of 
are  inequalities  chiefly  caused  by  the  tax  on  raw  materials. 

The  present  high  protective  Uriff  is  an  injury  to  the  wage-earner,  and  keeps 
his  wages  down.  Mark  my  words,  and  listen,  citizens  of  Boston,  every  one  of 
youl  Every  man  that  lives  twenty  years  from  now,  will  live  to  see  raw  mate- 
rials on  the  free  list,  and  American  manufacturers  leading  the  manufacturers 
of  tite  wwU.  You  will  live  to  see  American  ships  thronging  the  harbor  of 
Boston,  and  carrying  the  products  of  your  mills  and  your  industries  all  over  the 
wiwld.  They  would  now,  bat  that  the  present  tariff  has  been  like  a  millstone 
about  our  nedcs  for  twenty  yeaxs.^  Who  can  tell  me  that  it  is  not  an  injury  to 
your  woollen^nanuf acturos  to  pay  tiie  tax  <m  wool  ?  The  wooUen-manuf«>- 
turers  know  it  is;  and  the  day  that  tax  b  repealed,  it  wiU  inicreaae  the  demand 
for  their  goods,  and  increase  the  wages  of  thdr  worionen. 

FURTHER  REMARKS  BY  MR.  WHEELER. 

The  following  considerattons  arc  preseated  by  Mr.  Wheeler  u  suppkmoituy 

to  what  was  said  in  the  d^Me: — 

There  is  a  difference  in  the  conditions  ot  ipmAmHon  between  thooe  in 
America  and  in  foreign  countries.  But  some  of  those  conditions  are  favor- 


1  SteAppMittxVInP'tt. 
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able  to  this  country.  Attention  has  been  called  before  to  the  greater  produc- 
tiveness of  American  labor.  Another  conilition  is  the  great  extent  and  cheapness 
of  land  in  this  country.  Another  condition  is  the  greater  accessibility  of  most 
of  OUT  mineral  deposits,  and  the  consequent  increased  cheapness  involved  in 
getting  them  to  market.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  higher 
pike  of  materiiU  in  this  oountry  is  a  great  detriment  to  our  manufacturing 
industries.  Nw  can  it  be  denied  that  tixe  tariffs  imposed  by  the  protectionist 
countries  of  Europe  admit  raw  material  free  of  duty.*  The  statement  by  Mr. 
Butterworth,  that  the  question  is  a  question  brtween  free  teade,  in  the  literal 
sense,  and  a  protective  tariff,  is  a  perversion  of  the  real  issue.  The  tariff 
reformers  do  not  advocate  free  trade  in  the  literal  sense.  They  do  advocate  the 
removal  of  what  they  consider  unjust  and  unequal  burdens  placed  upon  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  for  the  benefit  of  a  few.  If  freedom  means  equality  and 
the  removal  of  unjust  discriminations,  then  they  advocate  freedom  of  trade.  If 
freedom  means  the  abolition  of  all  taxation  on  trade,  they  do  not  advocate  it. 
In  a  concrete  form,  what  they  do  actually  advocate  is  a  repeal  of  taxes  upon 
the  materials  which  enter  into  American  industry,  and  upon  the  actual  neces- 
saries of  Uf  e.  They  believe,  that,  iridle  the  repeal  of  these  taxes  might  possibly 
opmite  as  a  tempcmury  injury  to  a  few,  it  wouM  produce  a  fur  grMter  benefit 
to  the  many.  No  doubt,  the  home-market  is  Important;  but  no  one  can  contend 
that  the  market  of  sixty  millions  of  people  would  be  injured,  if,  In  addition  to 
this  market,  we  could  secure  the  market  of  three  hundred  millions. 

The  charge  that  we  are  seeking  to  introduce  English  ideas,  and  to  break  down 
American  manufactures  in  order  to  benefit  those  of  England,  is  simply  untrue. 
The  United  States  was  the  first  country  in  the  w^orld  to  introduce  absolute  free- 
dom of  trade  between  the  different  States  composing  a  federal  union.  The 
United  States,  even  in  their  weakness,  when  their  population  was  hardly  more 
than  three  millions  scattered  along  the  seacoast,  enacted  what  was  then  the 
most  libml  tarifiE  in  the  worid.  The  present  inrotective  tariff  U  copied  from 
English  laws.  All  the  aiguments  that  are  now  advanced  hi  its  fevor  were  argu- 
ments used  in  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  ttie  com-Uws.  The  same  gloomy 
predictions,  which  were  then  made  by  Crokerand  the  rest,  are  now  made  by 
the  protectionist  advocates.  They  predicted  ruin  to  the  manufacturer  and  the 
farmer.  The  result  has  been  increased  prosperity.  Mr.  Butterworth  closed  Ms 
argument  by  an  expression  in  which  I  heartily  concur:  "I  am  first,  last,  and 
all  tiie  time,  for  my  country."  But  I  am  proud  of  my  country's  strength  and 
unequalled  national  resources.  With  them,  and  with  free  raw  materials,  wo 
need  fear  no  competition  in  the  production  of  staple  articles,  whether  made  of 
wool,  <rf  cotton,  or  of  leather;  and  it  is  because  I  have  faith  in  the  skill  and 
enterprise  of  my  countrymen  that  I  favor  the  removal  of  the  burdensome  taxes 
Oailt  obstruct  our  trade  witti  fore%n  countries,  and  injure  us  as  wdl  as  thma. 

t  A  table  of  tbsM  tarifti  wUl  be  fotand  lo  Ihe  a^MficHx  to  SdMMihctf  OQ  the  "IMnwttve 
InfltMiice  <^  the  IMff." 


APPENDIX 

STATEMENTS  WHICH  PROTECTIONISTS  HAVE  CONTRADICTED. 


— BRASS  AUD  TBM  TARIFF 

Mr.  Wheeler  says,  — 

**An  article  in  'The  New- York  Tribune,'  from  Charles  Duraiid,  Ansonia, 
Conn.,  on  the  above  subject,  is  too  good  to  be  lost.  He  quotes  from  my  address 
that  *  the  Americans  make  the  best  brass  goods  in  the  world,  but  cannot  export 
them  because  of  the  duty  on  copper,'  and  proceeds  to  say,  '  In  this  narrow 
valley  of  the  Naugatuck,  —  thirty  miles  long  and  five  miles  wide,  —  we  use 
aixmt  one  hundred  million  pounds  of  copper  annually  in  brass  and  copper 
manu&etofesy  and  Mr.  Wheeler  can  put  the  entire  duty  on  this  vast  anuKint  in 
his  Test  pocket  in  pennies,  and  not  feel  the  bnrd^' 

"This  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  dmply  shows  the  wdl4ai0wn  fact  titot  the 
duty  on  copper  is  so  high  as  to  be  prohibitory.  But  if  tiiere  had  been  no  duty 
on  copper  for  the  last  ten  years,  the  cost  to  the  manufacturers  who  used  this 
one  hundred  million  pounds  of  copper  would  have  been  vastly  less,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  price  of  copper  in  Europe  during  most  of  that  time  was 
much  less  than  the  American  price.  In  fact,  during  most  of  this  time,  the 
owners  of  the  copper-mines  on  Lake  Superior  have  produced  more  copper  than 
would  supply  the  American  market,  and  have  sold  it  abroad  for  much  less 
than  the  price  at  which  they  sold  it  in  this  country.  Probably  a  fair  average  of 
the  difference  in  the  price  of  com^  produced  by  the  tariff  during  the  last  twenty 
years  would  be  at  least  two  cei^  apound,  wbidh  makes  a  total  <^  two  million 
dollars  a  year  paid  by  the  Kaugatuck  manufacturers  to  the  mfaie  owners  <»f  the 
Lake-Superior  copper-district. 

"  The  difference  in  price  during  the  last  c^isus  year,  as  shown  by  the  (^dal 
returns  of  the  two  countries,  was  three  cents  and  a  half  a  pound.  Since  then  it 
has  varied,  the  difference  being  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less  than  this. 
At  present  a  syndicate  has  forced  up  the  European  price;  but  in  the  interest 
of  the  public,  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  this  will  break  down  as  the  tin  syndicate 
has.  Tariffs,  trusts,  and  syndicates  all  aUn  to  increase  the  price  of  natural 
products,  and  levy  a  tax  on  the  many  consumers  to  benefit  a  few  producers. 
On  tMa  branch  of  the  subject  I  will  only  add,  that  Oie  duty  on  copper  in  the 
form  of  <Nres  was  three  cmts  a  pound  until  tibe  last  revision,  in  wbm,  it 
was  reduced  to  two  cents  and  a  half.  The  duty  on  copper  in  bars  ttid  in^^ 
was  five  cents,  then  reduced  to  four, 
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"  The  daim  is  sometimes  made  with  a  serious  face,  that  the  tariff  does  not 
increase  the  Am^ican  ptke  of  goods.  If  this  were  true,  tlie  tariff  would  be 
naeleBs;  hfA  it  is  not  trae,  and  this  every  person  who  lias  studied  the  subject 
knows  wdL  As  Mr.  Bo8<aigarten,  the  quinine  manufactiuiw,  said  before 
the  Tariff  Gtmunisdon  in  18^  'As  I  nndmtand  it,  the  object  of  the  tariff  is 
to  make  the  article  higher;  otherwise,  there  woold  l>e  no  advantage  in  having  a 
tariff,  which  I  can  see.' 

"  Mr.  Durand  adds:  '  During  tlie  Russian  and  Turkish  war,  we  loaded  steam- 
ships at  New  Haven  with  the  products  of  our  brass  and  copper  mills  direct  for 
Mediterranean  ports,  and  are  now  shipping  more  or  less  of  the  products  of  our 
mills  to  foreign  markets.' 

"  This  statement  simply  shows  that,  in  spite  of  the  increase  in  the  American 
price  <rf  eq^er  caused  by  the  tariff,  the  ingenuity  of  otir  manufacturers  and 
the  <tf  our  wcrkmffii  is  such  that,  to  a  limited  extent,  we.  are  able  to  export 
mannfoctnres  of  copper,  lliis  is  a  wondevf td  Mbute  to  the  ^BsieiiCf  of  tlie 
American  workman,  and  shows  condwdveiy  that  if  the  bounty  of  two  miUion 
dollars  a  year  which  the  Naugatuck  manufacturers  pay  to  the  owners  of  the 
copper-mines  were  removed,  the  export  of  copper  goods  would  he  quadrupled, 
as  the  export  of  leather  has  been  since  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  hides.  But 
our  export  of  copper  and  its  manufactures  now,  bears  a  very  small  proportion 
to  our  total  product.  In  1880  the  production  of  copper  in  this  coimtry  was 

TOlued  at  $9,458,434 

From  this  we  manufactured  goods  worth  15,518,919 

Betdde  what  are  enumerated  in  the  census  in  combina- 

ikm  with  tin  and  sheet4ion  ware,  wmth  at  least   .  5,000,000 


$30,037,353 
$876,395 
$a,727,447 


Our  entire  exports  of  copper  and  copper>ware  in  the  conesponding 

fiscal  year  were  only  

and  in  1887,  —  including  copper,  whldi  we  exported  largely,  —  the 

total  exports  were  only  

We  export  copper  because  American  copper  is  more  ductile,  and  is  really  Oie 

best. 

"  A  repeal  of  the  duty  of  two  and  one-half  cents  a  pound  on  copper  in  the  ore, 
and  four  cents  a  pound  on  copper  bars  and  ingots,  would  make  a  market  abroad 
for  the  product  of  every  brass-factory  in  Connecticut.  No  other  State  in 
Anwiica.  is  so  much  injured  by  the  existmg  tariff  as  that  State.  Nowhere  has 
labwHsavh^  machinery  been  brought  to  a  gr«iter  perfection.  Mr.  Sargent,  the 
hardware  manufacturer  of  New  Haven,  has  repeatedly  said  in  public,  that  if  he 
could  get  the  material  for  his  hardware  free  of  tax,  he  would  spend  one-thu:d 
of  the  saving  in  increasing  his  works,  one4hird  in  inoteastaig  the  wa|^  of  his 
workmen,  and  the  other  third  in  reducing  the  price  of  the  product.  M  the  woik- 
men  of  Connecticut  understood  their  real  interest,  they  would  be  unanimous  ftwr 
the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  raw  materials,  which  diminishes  wages,  increases  the 
cost  of  the  finished  product,  and  ahnost  eatkely  prevents  the  export  of  American 
mannfactured  goods." 
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II.— HICKSI.  A1H>  SCMEWS  (p.  8). 

Mr.  Wheeler  said,  — 

"There  to  the  great  Meriden  Britannia  Company.   They  make  plated  goods 
of  the  best  quaUtr     ™*lng  these  goods  they  need  nickeL   1  ears  ago,  when 
this  meS^was  dlLveied  in  the  mines  of  Austria,  the  miners  called  it  n.ckel, 
l^ause  ly  could  make  nothing  of  it.   But  our  friend,  Mr.  Wharton  of  renn- 
S^Ta,  who  happens  to  own  the  only  important  ^^^^^"^l^iy^ 
SUtes,  has  found  out  a  way  to  make  a  very  good  thi^  out  of  it 
had  passed  a  law  making  him  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  S^^^^ ^^^^^^^Z 
twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  you  would  all  have  called  it  a  wid«Jdw.«te 
TZ  U^-payers'  money,  a  heavy  burden  upon  industry  a  ^"mg  up  of  J 
wiVitelied  ^  opposed  to  the  genius  of  American  mstitutions    But  in  aU 
^Ttito  name.  Congress  does  this  very  thing  when  it  puts  so  heavy  a  duty 
^nScel  that  ml^ft«to««8  are  eompeUed  to  pay  Mr.  Wharton  wha  he 
!Cs^  to  ask  for  the  product  of  his  mines.  Now  mark  the  result.   The  Men- 
den  Britannia  Company  has  been  obliged  to  buUd  a  factory  in  Canada,  where 
?t  ^an  get  nickel  free  of  tax;  and,  with  the  produd«<J  "^fL^^S^^^^SJ^'^ 
the  demand  for  plated  goods  in  Canada  and  in  Edglaad.  J^^^'^^^  " 
well  have  been  done  in  the  United  States,  if  it  wwe  not  for  tt*^  p«iri«a  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  more  or  less,  that  a  protective  tarMf  ««^^ 
pay  to  Mr.  Wharton  of  Pennsylvania.   Now  I  assert,  without  fear  <^  «>«^f^ 
Sn,  that,  if  the  manufacturers  of  plated  goods  in  this  country  covdd  get  their 
nSd^  of  tax,  they  could  supply  the  markets  of  the  world.   The  demand 
forWwr would  be  increased,  and,  of  necessity,  the  wages  of  the  laborer  would 
go  up.  But  no:  our  industry  may  suffer,  omr  laborers  be  deprived  of  work 
our  people  tose  the  fhiits  of  thdr  skiU  and  enterprise ;  all  these  may  pensh,  but 
let  L.  Wharton  levy  his  ammal  tax,  and  mislead  the  people  by  caUing  it 
protection  to  American  industry. 

'  Let  art  and  learning,  trade  and  commerce,  die, 
But  leave  us  still  our  old  nobiUty.' 

"Take  another  illustration.  The  American  Screw  Company  succeeded  in 
getting  a  paternal  Congress  to  levy  a  tax  upon  screws,  so  hwjy  as  to  be  pfO- 
libitoJy  For  many  years  it  was  prohibitory,  hut  at  last  the  skin  and  ingenuity 
of  English  manufacturers  enabled  them  to  make  their  screws  so  mm*  cheaper 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  began  to  export  screws  to  this  country  ;  and  thereupon 
the  Screw  Company,  in  order  to  prevent  this  interference  with  its  monopoly, 
found  it  profltabte  to  pay  Mr.  Chamberlain's  company  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
conLJ^  of  his  omitling  to  ship  screws  to  this  country,  and  thus  prevenU^d 
r^m^^^rers  of  Lofwdl  «id  Lawrence  from  exchang  ng  their  goods  for 

the  products  of  his  manufiusture.  And  yet,  ••^'^i'f-g/^J^^^  TIZTl 
this  same  Providence  Screw  Company  has  recently  estabiished  in  Canada  a 
manufactory  of  screws.   The  tax  on  iron  in  Camida  is  ^  ^ 

country,  and  it  is  consequently  ahle  to  make  screws  th««  cheaper  thw  ttoin 
here  Thus,  in  a  country  where  iron  is  cheap,  it  makes  cheap  screws  to  suMjy 
the  builders  of  England  and  Canada,  while  every  builder  m  America  is  taxed  to 
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increase  the  profits  of  its  Bhode  Island  factories;  and  tbe  wages  of  its 
winiEosen  are  reduced  by  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  the  screws  whidi  th^ 
make  in  this  conntiy  is  limited  to  the  American  maricet." 
These  remarks  led  to  the  following  correspondence:  — 

BosToiH»  Mass.,  Mareh  fi9t  1S88. 

MSBIDXK  BSITAHHXA  Co.,  HSBIDSN,  GoiOI. 

GeiUfemen,— I  enclose  herewith  a  report  of  the  debate  between  Mr.  Wheeler  and 
Mr.  Butterworth.  The  report  is  that  of  a  Democratic  paper  in  this  city,  and  JMr. 
Wheeler  revised  the  speech.  It  is  therefore  authentic.  You  will  see  that  I  have 
marked  a  portion  of  it,  and  by  reading  you  will  quickly  see  the  reason.  Mr. 
Wheeler  makes  statements  there  about  youi-  business,  and  I  want  to  know  if  they 
are  correct, 

I  will  add  that  my  purpose  in  addressing  you  is  to  use  whatever  reply  you  may 
make  against  the  free-traders,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  furnish  a  vigorous  and 
powerful  statement  if  your  interests  hav^  been  misrepresented. 

Why  did  you  establish  a  factory  in  Canada  ?  Was  it  for  your  export  trade,  or 
was  it  to  capture  the  Canadian  market  from  which  you  were  excludedy  owing  to 
the  protective  duties  enforced  there  ? 

Are  wages  in  your  Canadian  factory  as  high  as  in  your  American  factory  ? 

Do  you  get  raw  materials  cheaper  in  Canada  than  you  can  in  the  United  States? 
Is  that  the  reason  that  you  established  a  factory  in  Canada  ? 

If  all  raw  materials  were  placed  upon  the  free  list,  allowing  that  that  term 
could  be  applied  to  such  products  as  coal,  iron,  nickel,  lumber,  salt,  and  flax, 

would  you  be  enabled  to  secure  an  export  trade  from  the  factory  in  the  United 

States  ? 

Would  not  the  higher  wages  in  this  eountry  prevent  you  from  securing  an 

export  trade  ? 

Have  you  not  already  an  export  trade  from  the  United  States  in  spite  of  the 
high  cost  of  raw  materials  and  labor? 

Has  not  that  export  trade  been  secured  owing  to  the  superiority  and  reliability 
of  your  i)roducts,  in  which  you  doubtless  take  great  pride  ? 

Are  Mr.  Wheeler's  assertions  true,  or  false  ?  If  the  latter^  please  give  me  spe- 
cifically the  facts»  and  greatly  oblige, 

Very  truly  y  oass, 

iOKB^RT  RADCLYFFE, 

Secretary  Home  Market  Club» 

ttsltiDBN,  Conn.,  Aprils,  1888. 

Dear  iSir, —Your  favor  of  the  29l;Ii  alt.  at  hand.  Yous  is  not  the  first  inquiry 
we  have  had  about  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Wheeler  in  regard  to  our 
Canada  tectory.  He  must  have  been  making  the  same  statement  for  some  time 
and  at  several  places.  We  now  tell  you  as  we  have  before  told  those  inquiring 
about  ity  that  it  is  wholly  untrue.  As  you  are  probably  aware,  some  years  ago  the 
Canadian  Government  plaeed  quite  a  large  duty  on  all  plated  ware  brought  into 
the  country,  in  cmler  to  protect  her  own  manufacturers.  We  were  practically 
exdnded,  and  were  obliged  to  do  one  of  two  things,  either  give  up  our  Canadian 
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trade,  or  start  a  factory  there.  We  did  the  latter,  and  with  very  good  results;  Itor 
we  not  only  held  the  trade  which  we  then  had,  but  have  increased  the  same  from 
three  to  four  fold,  at  the  same  time  furiiisluRg  employmeut  to  quite  a  large  num- 
ber of  people* 

Not  one  cent's  worth  of  goods  manufactured  there  are  exported.  They  are  all 
used  in  Canada  and  the  Provinces,  The  question  of  nickel  did  not  enter  into  the 
problem  at  all. 

As  to  toages  paid  there,  they  do  not  differ  materially  from  what  we  pay  here. 
All  of  the  materials  used  by  our  Canada  factory  are  furnished  to  them  from  Meri- 
den;  and,  of  course,  this  would  show  that  tbe  reason  for  starting  there  cculd  not 
have  been  on  account  of  getting  raw  materials  cheaper  in  Canada. 

The  only  articles  you  mention  in  tbe  list  of  raw  materials  which  would  affect 
US  at  all,  ate  nickel  and  coal.  As  the  amount  paid  for  this  latter  item  is  such  a 
tanmW  gum,  WO  ignore  it  entirely,  and  only  take  up  the  question  of  nickel.  Not 
many  years  ago  all  the  nickel  which  we  used  was  imported  from  JSurppe  at  a 
eost  of  ftom  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  two  dollars  a  pound. 

When  the  nickel-mine,  owned  by  Mr.  Joseph  Wharton,  was  discovered,  the 
United  States  Government,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  work  it,  placed  on  nickel  a 
duty  <rf  twenty-flve  cents  per  pound.  In  1883,  under  the  Arthur  administration, 
tlds  was  reduced  to  fifteen  cents  a  pound;  and  the  cost  of  nickel  to-day  is  about 
i^y-five  cents  per  pound,  of  which  fifteen  cents  is  protective  duty.  We  use  no 
nickel  in  its  primitive  state,  but  it  fcnrms  from  ten  to  twenty-one  per  cent  of  all 
the  German  and  nickel  silver  which  we  use;  and  for  ev^  pound  we  pay  two  and  a 
quarter  cents  more  than  if  there  was  no  duty.  When  we  contrast  this  small  amount 
with  Hie  price  which  nickel  lias  been  reduced  by  reason  of  the  protective  tariff,  say 
eighty-five  cents  to  a  doUar  and  thirty-five  cenia  per  pound,  we  are  perfectly  satis- 
fied to  let  the  duly  remain  as  it  is.  If  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  nickel  would 
enable  us  to  get  nickel  fifteen  cents  a  pound  chei^r,  it  would  make  comparatively 
little  difference  in  the  cost  to  us  of  our  slver-plated  goods,  the  principal  element 
of  cost  being  the  amount  which  we  pay  for  labor.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
removal  of  the  duty  should,  as  it  might,  result  in  stopping  the  production  of 
nickel  by  Mr, Wharton,  the  price  of  the  article  would,  we  think,  be  imgeased,  M 
tiie  few  foreign  producers  could  easily  combine  to  enhance  it. 

We  do  not  know  how  jprofitable  the  business  is  to  Mr.  Wharton,  but  feel  sure 
that  a  tariff  which  will  ^ble  him  to  continue  the  business  at  a  fair  profit  is  Urn 
the  advantage  of  the  manufocturer,  the  laborer,  and  the  consume  alike. 

We  now  export  goods  to  almost  every  <dvili2ed  country  on  the  globe,  with  one 
notable  exception,  France,  where  the  protective  duty  on  plated  ware  is  so  high 
that  we  are  practically  excluded  from  their  markets.  Our  principal  points  of 
expwt  are  AustraUa  and  South  America;  and  the  i^ncipal  cmnpetitor  we  have  in 
these  markets  (outside  of  tiie  manufacturers  in  the  United  States)  is  England, 
who,  owing  to  cheaper  paid  labor,  is  enabled  to  sell  goods  very  low,  and  we 
believe  tihe  success  we  have  attained  is  almost  wholly  due  to  the  siqieriority  in  the 
design  and  finish  of  our  goods,  which  is  the  ^rect  result  of  the  sharp  competition 
among  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  and  is  directiy  txaceaUe  to  the 
principle  of  protection,  in  which  we  all  most  thoroughly  believe.  We  are  much 
obliged  to  Mr.  Wheeler  for  his  free  advertisement,  but  are  soK^tiiaft  be  has  so 
little  r^^  for  the  truth  as  far  as  it  pertidns  to  us. 

Very  truly  yours, 

MEiaDEN  BiUTAi^NIA  CO. 

Horace  C.  Wilcox,  iVc«- 


Protibshox,  Ifareh  ao,  1888. 

TftBurwrr  BABOZiTm,  Esq.,  Secretary  Borne  Market  Chib^  Baeton^  Maetk 

2)ear  5i>,  — Acknowledging  receipt  of,  and  replying  to,  your  favor  of  29th 
inst.,  beg  to  say,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain's  statement  quoted 
by  Mr,  Everett  P.  Wheeler  in  his  recent  Boston  speech,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
very  careful  to  omit  saying  any  thing  about  the  circumstances  under  which  his 
firm  demanded  a  subsidy  from  our  company. 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago,  his  firm  (Nettlefolds  &  Chamberlain,  Birmingham, 
England)  was  enabled,  through  the  adoption  of  automatic  machinery  for  produ- 
cing gimlet-pointed  screws,  to  break  down  every  competitor  in  England,  and  obtain 
a  monopoly  in  the  foreign  manufacture  of  that  product.  Then,  with  free  raw 
material,  cheap  labor,  supplies,  etc.,  Mr.  Chamberlain  turned  his  attention  to  the 
American  market;  and,  to  save  our  business,  we  were  compelled  to  submit  to  his 
demands,  although  not  to  such  an  extent  as  is  popularly  supposed.  All  this  was 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  tariff  in  1861,  and,  if  at  that  time  there  had  been  such 
a  tariff  on  wood-screws  as  is  usually  represented,  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  not 
have  had  the  advantage  over  us  that  he  did.  Although  we  owned  the  United 
States  patents  for  the  kind  of  machinery  employed  by  Nettlefolds  &  Chamberlain 
in  England,  these  patents  did  not  protect  against  the  importatioQ  into  this  couatry 
of  their  product  manufactured  in  England. 

We  made  money  during  the  war,  as  most  manufacturers  did,  but  of  late  our 
business  has  been  very  unremunerative.  Out  of  nearly  forty  companies,  most  of 
which  have  come  into  existence  since  our  patents  expired,  only  ten  continue  in 
operation;  and  our  own  company,  with  its  large  accumulations,  and  with  other 
lines  of  manufacture  to  aid  us  beside  the  wood-screw  business,  we  were  unable  to 
pay  any  dividends  in  1885, 1886,  and  1887.  The  screw-business  is  one  requiring 
the  investment  of  large  capital  and  intricate  machinery,  and  the  value  of  the 
product  is  so  small  that  we  cannot  turn  our  capital  oftener  than  once  in  two  years. 
All  the  iron  we  consume  is  imported,  and,  under  the  existing  tariff,  pays  a  duty 
of  about  fifty  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We  are  advised  that  the  Mills  Bill  proposes 
to  increase  this  duty  to  eighty  per  cent,  while  very  inconsistently  reducing  the 
tariff  on  screws  to  thirty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem.  For  many  years  we  have 
been  threatened  with  this  kind  of  legislation;  and,  anticipating  its  effect  on  our 
business  if  adopted,  we,  some  years  since,  started  a  branch  establishment  in 
Canada,  to  enable  us,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  remove  our  machinery  from  Provi- 
dence, and  manufacture  in  Canada  for  this  market.  The  Canadian  Government 
has  treated  us  with  fairness,  recently  imposing  a  duty  on  our  product  sufficient 
to  give  ns  full  benefit  of  the  Canadian  market,  and  hoe  removed  all  duty  upon 
curinm* 

There  is  not  much  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  screivs  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  With  the  encouragement  given  our  Canadian  enterprise,  the 
people  theie  now  obtain  screws  of  much  better  quality  than  heretofore,  and  at 
lower  prices  than  when  imported,  with  all  the  benefits  of  home  manufacture. 
On  that  side  of  the  line  we  are  prosperous,  but  on  this  side  we  have  had  a  hard 
atruggle  to  hold  our  own. 

As  to  exporting  screws,  we  can  do  nothing  as  against  English  manufacturers, 
as  they  can  command  all  the  markets  where  they  are  not  shut  out  by  a  tariff* 

Tlraatini;  that  tbia  lefet^  will  answer  your  purposes,  we  remain* 

Yonn  truly, 

AMERICAN  SCREW  COMPANY. 

Edwin  G.  ANGSUbi  iVe«. 
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2b  the  Editor  qf'Uie  Boston  Post,'* 

The  tariff  ref(«ner8  should  be  mucli  obliged  to  Mr.  Badclyffe  for  obtaining  from 
the  Meriden  Britannia  Company  and  the  American  Screw  Company  their  letters 
on  nickel,  screws,  and  the  twiff.  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  that  the  statement  as 
to  the  Meriden  Britannia  Company  that  I  made  in  the  joint  debate,  was  first  made 
by  me  before  the  tariff  commission  July  26, 1882,  and  is  printed  on  p.  220  of  their 
report.  Mr.  Wharton  was  present  when  I  naade  the  statement;  and  anothra 
gentleman  interested  In  the  Meriden  Britannia  Company  was,  if  memory  serve  me, 
also  present.  Neither  of  them  denied  it  at  the  time,  nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  its 
essential  truth  ever  been  pubUcly  denied.  Nor,  as  I  read  the  letter  of  Mr.  Wiloosc, 
does  he  deny  it  now  in  substance,  though  he  denies  the  motive  that  I  imputed  to 
his  company.  As  to  this,  I  can  only  judge  of  its  motives  fcom  its  acta,  and  my 
statement  respecting  them  he  admits.  Nor  can  I  believe  it  possible  that  any  one 
would  seriously  contend  that  it  would  not  be  a  benefit  to  a  manufacturing  cmn- 
pany  to  have  the  price  of  the  material  which  it  uses,  reduced  fifteen  cents  a 
pound.  • 

Both  companies,  furthermore,  admit  the  truth  of  my  statement  that  tiiey  have 
established  factories  in  Canada,  iu  order  to  supply  a  market  which,  nnd«r  tlie 
existing  tariff,  they  were  unable  to  supply  from  their  factories  in  this  eoontry. 
The  Britannia  Company  also  admits  that  the  wages  in  Canada  do  not  differ 
materially  from  what  they  pay  here.  It  goes  on  to  say  that  the  principal  element 
of  cost  in  its  goods  is  the  amount  which  is  paid  for  labor.  It  adds,  "We  now 
export  goods  to  almost  every  civilized  country  on  the  globe." 

Now,  if  it  be  true  that  the  wages  paid  by  the  Meriden  Company  in  Connecticut 
are  higher  than  the  wages  paid  by  the  English  manufacturers  of  plated  goods, 
this  simply  shows  that  the  Meriden  Britannia  Company  is  able  to  make  rjoods  and 
sell  them  in  England  in  competition  with  the  English  product,  in  spite  of  its  pay- 
ing a  higher  rate  of  wages.  What  other  possible  cause  can  there  be  for  this, 
except  the  greater  efficiency  of  its  labor,  which  is  precisely  what  I  contended  for. 
The  Britannia  Company  says,  "  All  the  materials  used  by  our  Canada  factory  are 
furnished  from  Meriden."  Does  it  mean  to  say  that  the  nickel  used  in  Canada 
costs  it  sixtj^-five  cents  a  pound  net,  which  it  states  is  the  American  price? 
Further  information  on  this  subject  would  be  desirable.  If  the  fact  be  so,  it 
would  only  re-enforce  my  argument  as  to  the  efficiency  of  American  labor.  If  the 
Meriden  Company  is  able  to  stand  an  addition  of  fifteen  cents  in  the  pound  to 
every  pound  of  nickel  it  uses,  to  pay  higher  wages  than  are  paid  in  England,  and 
still  to  compete  in  the  English  market,  no  reasonable  man  could  deny  that  this 
particular  infant  industry  has  reached  a  point  where  it  has  come  to  manhood,  and 
needs  protection  no  longer. 

The  claim  that  the  protective  tariff  has  reduced  the  cost  of  nickel  is  about  as 
absurd  as  the  claim  that  the  protective  tariff  has  reduced  the  cost  of  steel  rails. 
It  is  true  that  the  price  of  nickel  has  fallen,  just  as  the  price  of  steel  rails  has 
fallen;  but  each  reduction  has  been  caused  by  improved  methods  of  manufacture, 
and  has  been  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  wages.  It  might  as  well  be  claimed 
that  the  protective  tariff  has  enabled  us  to  use  buildings  eight  stories  high,  when 
everybody  knows  that  it  is  the  improvements  in  elevators  that  have  made  this 
possible. 

Thus,  every  fact  brought  forward  in  answer  to  my  argument  supports  the  truth 
of  my  assertion  that  the  cheaper  the  material,  and  the  greater  the  efficiency  of 
labor,  the  higher  the  rate  of  wages;  and  that  American  high  wages  are  caused  by 
the  latter,  and  not  by  the  tariff. 

Aa  for  the  9mw  Cempway  •  it  e4imt#  tbftt  the  iron  it  consumes  is  imported,  and 
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it  does  not  deny  that  the  duty  on  tWa  iron  is  much  less  in  Canada  than  in  this 
country;  and  it  admits  that  it  inaiiufactures  there  more  profitably  than  here, 
which  is  precisely  what  I  say.  It  is  very  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Screw  Com- 
pany and  the  consumers  of  screws  would  be  benefited  by  getting  its  iron  in  this 
country  at  a  lower  rate  than  it  now  does. 

If  the  advice  which  the  Screw  Company  lias  received  is  correct,  viz.,  that  the 
Mills  Bill  proposes  to  increase  the  duty  on  the  iron  whii  h  it  consumes  to  eighty 
per  cent,  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  screws  to  thirty-five  per  cent  would,  of  course, 
be  an  inconsistency  which  ought  to  be  corrected.  This,  however,  is  a  feature 
copied  from  many  like  ones  in  the  present  tariff.  There  are  numerous  instances 
in  which,  in  order  to  give  a  fancied  benefit  to  the  American  producers  of  material, 
a  tax  is  imposed  upon  it  greater  than  the  tax  upon  the  finished  product,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  our  general  manufactures.  If  the  Screw  Company  should  now 
sufifer  from  such  a  course,  it  would  only  have  to  suffer  for  the  bad  example  set  by 
its  high  protective  friends. 

£V£E£TT  WHKKI.KR. 

J^sw  Yofi&»  April  5. 
Mr*  Wbeel!^  says  further,  — 

*^TbA  changes  in  Uie  Camulian  tariff,  which  we  may  naturally  suppose  to  have 
been  jutimoted  by  the  manofoctorers  of  plated  goods,  are  instructive.  In  1879, 
nickel  was  put  on  the  free  list;  in  1882,  ^  Britannia  metal  in  pigs  and  bars'  was 

added  to  the  free  list;  in  1885,  *  silver  and  German-silver  in  sheets  for  manufact- 
uring purposes'  were  also  put  on  the  free  list.  If,  as  Mr.  Wilcox  intimates  in 
his  letter,  free  raw  material  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  manufactui*ers,  why  these 
changes  in  the  Canadian  tariff  ? 

Since  this  speech  was  delivered,  I  have  learned  of  a  Philadelphia  woollen- 
eompany  tliat  has  leased  a  wooUen-mill  in  Bradford,  England,  in  order  to  buy 
wool  free  of  duty,  and  exports  the  goods  them  made  to  Uie  United  States,  but 
which  wouki  be  ^ad  to  return  to  0^  eonntty  if  the  tax  on  wool  should  be 
repealed. 

^*  A  very  curious  illustration  of  the  fact  stated  in  the  ailment,  and  by  the 

Meriden  Company,  that  American  laboi*,  by  the  use  of  superior  machinery,  is,  in 
many  branches  of  industry,  superior  to  that  of  foreign  countries,  is  given  in  'The 
Engineering  News '  of  March  17,  1888.  It  is  there  sliown  that  the  American 
locomotive  is  a  superior  machine  to  the  German,  and  will  draw  more  tons  of 
freight.  For  example,  on  a  grade  of  one  foot  in  a  hundred,  the  Americau 
loecMnotiTe  will  draw      tons;  the  German,  only  34&" 

m.  — HOI7Sfi-BUIU>ING  (p.  8). 

Since  the  debate,  The  Boston  Advertiser"  (protectionist)  has  furnished 
some  tables  which  illnstiate  the  subjeet  of  house^niilding.  Mn  Wheder  says 
of  tJiem, — 

According  to  these  taMes  Uie  average  cost  of  building  materials  has  in- 
creased fourteen  per  cent  since  1859,  while  the  average  wages  in  the  trades 

most  concerned  in  the  building  of  a  house  have  increased  forty-eight  per  cent. 
They  illustrate  very  well  two  of  the  statements  in  the  speech.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  since  ISoO  has  been  much  more 
than  the  increase  iu  the  cost  of  these  materials,  lielatiirely,  therefore*  tq  the 
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general  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  the  cost  of  the  materials  of  our  houses 
has  diminished.  We  shoidd  therefore  expect  to  find  a  large  relative  increase 
in  the  wages  of  the  persons  employed  in  the  use  of  these  materials,  not  simply 
because  of  the  relative  cheapness  o^the  material,  but  also  because  of  the  greater 
demand  for  houses,  caused  by  the  rapid  growth  of  our  cities.  This  '  The  Adver- 
tiser' shows  to  be  what  has  actually  taken  jdaee.  On  the  other  hand^  ao  mie 
GUI  pretend  that  the  wages  of  those  who  work  on  houses  are  increased  by  a 
protective  tariff.  How,  if  it  were  true  tiiat  tiie  inorease  of  wages  is  earned  by 
a  protective  tariff,  we  should  expect  that  this  increase  would  not  eadst  in  those 
trades  which  are  not,  so  to  speak,  protected.  As  the  contrary  is  shown  by  *  The 
Advertiser-  to  be  the  fact,  the  inference  follows  that  this  increase  is  not  due 
to  the  tariff,  but  to  the  other  causes  stated  in  the  argument. 

"*The  Advertiser'  also  argues  that  if  wages  were  less,  more  houses  could  be 
built  for  the  same  money,  and  that  therefore  a  diminution  in  wages  would  be 
as  much  a  benefit  to  the  builder  as  a  diminution  in  the  cost  of  material.  This 
would  be  true  but  for  one  important  consideration  which  ^The  Advertiser' 
appears  to  overtook.  The  tedurtion  id  wages  would  diminish  the  aUiity  of  the 
wage-eamw  to  pay  rent.  It  followi,  ther^ore,  that  it  is  much  better,  both  for 
the  owner  ot  the  building  and  ^mt  the  tenant,  that  the  diminution  should  talce 
place,  not  in  the  wages,  but  in  the  price  ot  material,  which  is  precisely  the 
argument  of  the  speech.  The  argument  was  also  advanced  in  this  connection, 
as  well  as  in  reference  to  the  statement  in  the  letter  from  the  Meriden  Britannia 
Company,  previously  quoted,  that  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  many  materials 
was  due  to  the  operation  of  the  tariff-  The  fact  that  it  is  not  a  high  tariff  that 
has  reduced  tlie  prices  of  material,  is  sliown  conclusively  by  the  fact  that  in 
England  prices  generally  have  fallen  much  more  during  the  last  thirty  years 
tiuud  th^  have  in  this  country.  For  instance,  the  price  of  steel  rails  in  £ng- 
laad  in  1809  was  £11 5s.  per  tern,  w.about  $55.  BiOb  as  good  have  becm  sold 
there  within  two  years  for  £3  14s.,  waboiU^ll&'n}  ton,  and  the  ^ioe  now 
is  from  $19  to  $21/' 

lY.— H£NR¥  CliAT'S  OPINIONS  (p.  12}. 

The  statement  that  "there  was  a  hi^  protective  tariff  horn  1824  till  1832, 
and  its  results  were  so  disastrous  that  the  very  author  of  it,  Mr.  Clay,  introduced 
a  bill  for  its  gradual  reduction,'*  has  been  criticised  on  the  ground  that  Mr. 

Clay's  object  in  introducing  the  compromise  bill  for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff 
was  to  remove  the  irritation  which  the  existing  high  tariff  had  produced  at  the 
South.  This  was  undoubtedly  one  of  its  motives;  but  it  is  also  true  that  Mr. 
Clay,  and  almost  all  the  protectionists  of  his  school,  maintained  that  a  high 
tariff  was  only  a  temporary  measiu^  and  that  it  ought  to  be  reduced  as  soon  as 
the  industrial  of  the  country  had  become  established.  The  theory  now  advanced, 
Uiat  a  h^  protective  tariff  is  a  permanent  blessing  and  oog^  nerar  to  be 
reduced,  b  the  gnnirti^  <rf  a  latw  genmtikm. 

It  was  said  at  this  point,  — 

"The  average  wages  of  farm-laborers  in  this  country,  including  board,  are 
very  much  higher  than  the  average  wages  of  persoixs  engaged  in  maaufactui'ing 
industries." 
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Mr.  Wheeler  adds:  ^The  Boston  Advertiser'  denies  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment, and  quotes  from  the  report  of  the  Statistician  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Agriculture  the  statement  that  the  average  rate  of  wages  paid  farm-laborers  in 
Massachusetts  was  in  1882  4^30.66.  It  then  qgotes  from  the  report  of  the  Massa* 
chusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  a  statement  that  the  average  weekly  wages 
pidd  to  men  in  the  twenty-four  principal  manufacturing  industries  in  the  State 
were  $11.%  peat  we^  which,  per  month  of  four  wedo^  woold  be  $47.4a  It  claims 
that  the  w  ages  of  agricultaittl  labor  tn  Massachusetts  are  higher  tiban  they  are  in 
any  other  State  in  the  UnicHi.  The  very  talde  it  quotes  shows  the  contrary.  The 
wages  in  California,  of  farm-laborers,  without  board,  in  1882,  are  stated  at 
$38.25;  in  Kansas  and  Oregon  at  $33.50;  and  in  Colorado  at  §36.50.  In  Illinois 
the  nominal  amount  is  somewhat  smaller.  But  it  is  really  larger  when  the  rela- 
tive cost  of  living  there,  and  in  Massachusetts,  is  considei'ed.  Assuming  that  the 
amount  stated,  —  $30.66  a  month,  —  is  correct,  this  monthly  wage  is  more  than 
the  monthly  wages  of  operatives  in  factories,  on  an  average,  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  census  of  1880  shows  this  average  to  be  $346  a  yew,  which 
18  equal  to  ^18.83  a  numth,  or  ^65  a  we^  If  the  reader  will  compare  the 
monthly  wage  of  farm^laborers  in  Massadiueetta  with  that  of  operatim  in  the 
manufacturing  industries,  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  derive  the  greatest 
benefit  from  the  protective  system,  the  contrast  is  equally  striking.  Mr.  Carroll 
D.  Wright's  report,  from  which  *The  Advertiser'  quotes,  states  the  average 
weekly  wages  in  Massachusetts,  of  operatives  in  carpet-mills,  to  be  $6.08;  in 
hosiery  factories,  $6.49;  and  in  woollen-mills,  $6.90. 

The  high  average  which  Mr.  Wright  gives  in  the  table  to  which  '  The  Adver- 
tiser' refers,  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  other  industries  not  specially  benefited 
by  the  tariff,  the  rate  of  wages  is  much  higher  than  in  those  which  are.  For 
exampley  be  states  that  the  average  weekly  wages  of  persons  employed  in  build- 
hig  IndiKttries  in  Massachusetts,  hi  1882,  were  $1490,  wbi^  is  over  twice  the 
average  wages  of  op^»ttves  in  wooltenHood^ 

However,  I  feel  bound  to  add  that  the  returns  of  the  Statistician  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  vary  very  much  from  the  result  of  my  own  observation, 
imless  it  is  intended,  in  the  table  given  by  the  Agricultural  Statistician,  to  in- 
clude boys  on  farms^  who  are  paid  a  lower  price  than  men.  My  own  obser- 
vation, both  in  the  States  of  Vermont  and  New  York,  is  that  the  average  rate  of 
wages  for  men  working  on  farms,  is  much  higher  than  that  stated  in  the  table. 
For  example,  I  think  it  would  surprise  a  Vermont  farmer  to  be  told  that  he 
could  engage  a  man  by  the  month,  with  board,  for  $18^  a  month.  I  should 
say  that  $25  was  much  nearer  the  nuyrk," 

TI.-ENGI.ISH  EXPORTS  AKD  AMEBICAN  FRODUOnOHS  (p.  17) 

Mr.  Wheetor8i^~ 

*'In  the  reply  to  Mr.  Butterw<»rth  as  actimUy  delivered,  a  stat^ent  waa 
made,  not  included  in  the  speech  as  prepiu*ed,  whidi  hfts  given  rise  to  a  ipreat 
deal  of  comment.  It  involved  a  comparison  between  the  English  export  of 
mannfactured  goods  and  American  products  of  similar  goods.   The  purpose 

was  to  make  the  comparison  a  fair  one,  and  to  confine  it  to  such  articles  as 
might  propel ly  be  called  exportable.  The  time  limited  by  the  rules  of  the 
debate  was  so  short  that  I  was  not  able  to  explain  this  as  fully  as  I  might.  As 
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the  facts  axe  indisputable,  and  support  the  argument,  they  are  hen  briefly 
stated* 

The  argument  is,  that  England,  Ui  i^te  of  many  disadvantages  caused  by  her 
class  distbictions,  by  the  crowded  concUtion  of  her  population,  and  her  limited 
amount  of  land,  has  prospered  since  18<»  undw  a  tariff  strictly  for  rev^i^ 
that  there  is  every  reason  to  bdieve  that  we  in  this  country,  with  far  greatw 
advantages,  wonld  prosper  still  more  under  a  similar  tariff,  the  revision  to  be 
made  gradually,  and  with  due  regard  to  vested  interests.  In  other  words,  even 
if  it  be  claimed  that  a  protective  tariff  in  the  beginning  M^as  an  advantage  to 
American  industry,  the  experience  of  England  has  shown  that,  after  these 
industries  have  attained  maturity,  the  tariff  can  be  removed  or  reduced  to  great 
advantage. 

"A  fair  test  of  a  nation's  prosperity  is  the  amount  of  the  surplus  which  it  is 
aUe  to  export.  A  fair  test  id  the  pro^arity  of  its  manufactures  is  the  surplus 
<rf  its  manufactured  piodu^  which  it  is  able  to  export.  The  following  com- 
parative tables  will  illustrate  the  pdnt;  the  census  year,  188(^  being  aeleeted, 
because  official  statistics  Me  available  for  that  year:~ 

British  exports  of  American 

British  products.  products. 

Cotton  goods  $377,820,280    $210,950,383 

Woollen  goods                                          103,049,585    160,606,721 

Linen  goods                                              35,236,805    602,451 

Jute  goods                                                11,277,515  .....  696,982 

Iron  and  steel                                          141,951,580    296,557,685 

Haidware  and  cutlery                           17,604,390    11,661,370 

Fire-arms                                                   5,426,840  ......  5,736,936 

Tools.   •                                                1.882.066    4,38W09 


This,  with  the  correction  of  a  clerical  error,  is  a  table  that  was  pnbUshed  hi 
^  The  Boston  Advertiser.' 
« *  The  Advertiser '  criticised  this  table  on  several  grounds.   One  was,  that  a 

separate  item  for  hardware,  $22,653,693,  was  omitted.  If  this  be  added  to  the 
American  side,  certain  deductions  must  be  made  from  the  item  of  'iron  and 
steel,'  out  of  which  this  hardware  was  manufactured;  for  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  coimt  the  iron  twice, — the  first  as  iron,  and  second  as  hardware,  tools, 
rails,  etc.  The  allowance  for  this  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  necessity  for 
other  deductions  from  the  same  item,  and  to  certain  additions  which  '  Tiie 
Advertiser'  did  not  menti<m.  The  pig-iron,  blooms,  etc.,  included  in  the  item 
*irm  and  steel'  in  the  census  table,  weare  made  into  steel,  into  hardware,  or 
other  advanced  forms  of  manufacture.  The  steel  ingots  included  were  made 
into  rails,  tools,  or  oQier  advanced  fonns  of  mannfactnre.  Thus,  the  amount 
of  the  iron  pigs  and  steel  ingots  was  duplicated  In  the  total  given  in  the  census 
table.  Pig-iron  and  steel  ingots  are  of  no  use  in  themselves.  Thdr  only  use 
is  to  be  made  into  something  else. 

"The  details  of  the  item  of  $296,557,885  for  iron  and  steel  are  given  in  Vol.  11. 
of  the  quarto  edition,  Census  Reports,  l&^O,  pp.  737-768,  by  James  M,  Swank. 
This  article  shows  the  aggc^ate  value  of  pig-iron  and  iron  blooms  used  in  the 
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United  States  in  1880  to  have  been  $65,081,601,  and  of  steel  ingots  (taking 
the  value  given  for  Bessemer  ingots  under  the  head  of  material,  1,145,711  toBS), 
$62,097,536,  making  a  total  of  $128,179,137. . 

These  matarials  were  made  into  the  other  articles  inekided  in  this  gmend 
item,  or  into  fliose  inelnded  in  cultoy,  tocds,  fire-arms,  and  hardware.  It  shoold, 
therefore,  to  avoid  duplication,  be  deducted  ftom  the  aggregate  aftw  *The 
Advertises'  item  of  hardware  is  added,  mie  result  of  the  addition  and 
subtraction  thus  indicated  is, 

Total  table  of  American  i^oets   9608,196,637 

Add  for  httd  ware   22,663,698 

Add  fear  other  items  made  of  iron  not  mentioned  by '  The  Advertiser,'  39,391,906 


9766^,236 

Dednet  tot  pigs,  blooms,  and  ingots,  inchided  in  other  items   •  .  .  128,179,187 

Netsesalt    .....    9627,063,089 

which  is  $a7,l%,961  less  than  the  English  export  of  ocnrresponding  articles. 

*^  The  necessity  of  making  such  deductions  in  order  to  institute  a  foir  compari- 
son will  be  apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  English  exports  are  net. 
There  is  no  duplication  of  material  and  of  the  manufactured  product  made  from 
that  material.  And  the  comparison  would  he  still  more  striking  if  it  were 
corrected,  either  by  reducing  the  American  valuation  to  that  of  England,  or 
vice  versa. 

"  The  reason  why  other  items  of  American  production,  such  as  houses  and 
the  various  industries  which  enter  into  their  construction,  bread-balung  and  the 
preparation  of  food  for  immedii^  use,  cloUiing  and  the  like,  ou^^t  not  fiMy 
to  be  induded  in  such  a  compariscm,  is  that,  from  the  necessity  <rf  the  case,  sneh 
artides  must  in  both  countries  be  chiefly  consumed  at  home.  They  constitute 
necessaries  of  life  which  in  their  final  forms  are  not  exportable.  Yet  even 
in  stating  them,  there  is  constant  duplication  in  the  census  table.  The  leather 
appears  as  such,  and  again  is  added  in  the  form  of  boots  and  shoes.  The  sawed 
lumber  api>ears  as  such,  and  again  under  the  head  of  carpentering  and  kindling- 
wood.  In  short,  this  census  table  is  useful  as  an  aggregate  statement  of  the 
entire  product  of  our  industries  and  a  consequent  indication  of  our  business 
enterprise.  But  to  add  these  items  together  as  an  illustration  of  our  national 
weidth,  is  as  absurd  as  it  was  to  add  on  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger  the  num- 
her  of  the  y^r,  in  order  to  get  at  tibe  profits  d  the  business,  as  it  would  be 
to  add  together  the  exchanges  of  tiie  Bost<m  banks  for  a  year  in  order  to  grt 
at  the  amount  of  Boston  banking  capital.  Indeed,  the  fact  to  which  attention 
is  thus  called,  and  which  has  been  mentioned  by  the  protectionists  as  well  as 
the  tariff  reformers,  to  wit,  that  the  material  of  one  business  is  the  product 
of  another,  is  a  very  important  consideration,  and  ought  always  to  be  borne 
in  mind  in  any  plan  for  the  revision  of  the  tariff.  No  one  can  deny  that  cheap 
material  is  a  benefit;  and  the  question  always  is,  whether  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff  upon  the  materials  of  one  business  will  not  so  cheapen  its  product  as  to 
benefit  the  business  which  uses  those  materials  more  than  the  first  is  injured, 
assuming  that  it  would  be  injured  at  all,  which  generally,  owii^  to  inereaeed 
demand,  it  would  net  be.^' 
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ARTICLE  IL  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 
The  object  of  the  League  shall  be  to  enforce  the  following  views:— 

1.  The  present  enormous  surplus  in  the  national  revenues  above  the  public 
requirements  is  demoralizing  and  dangerous,  and  should  be  cut  down  by 
removing  the  burden  of  taxation  from  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  not  from 
■whiskey  and  tobacco. 

2.  The  policy  of  taxing  imports,  not  for  revenue,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
obstructing  trade,  is  unsound;  and  well-considered  but  decisive  action  look- 
ing to  its  ultimate  abandonment  should  not  longer  be  deferred. 
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